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PREFACE. 


i nc history of Spain offers us a melancholy con- 
trast Twelve hundred years ago, Tank the Moor 
added the land of the Visigoths to the long catalogue 
of kingdoms subdued by the Moslems. For nearly 
eight centuries, under her Mohammedan rulers, Spain 
set to all Europe a shining example of a civilized 
and enlightened State. Her fertile provinces, rendered 
doubly proliffc by the industry and engineering skill 
of her conquerors, bore fruit an hundredfold. Cities 
innumerable sprang up in the rich valleys of the 
Guadciquivir and the Guadiana, whose names, and 
names only, still commemorate the vanished glories 
of their past. Art, literature, and science prospered, 
as they then prospered nowhere else in Europe. 
Students flocked from France and Germany and 
England to drink from the fountain of learning which 
flowed only in the cities of the Moors. The surgeons 
and doctors of Andalusia were in the van of science : 
women were encouraged to dc\otc thcmschcs to 
serious study, and the lady doctor was not unknown 
among the people of Cordova. Mathematics, as- 
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tronomy and botany, history, philosophy and juris- 
prudence were to be mastered in Spain, and Spain 
alone. The practical work of the field, .the scientific 
methods of irrigation, the arts of fortification and 
shipbuilding, the highest and most elaborate products 
of the loom, the graver and the hammer, the potter's 
wheel and the mason’s trowel, were brought to' per- 
fection by the Spanish Moors. In the practice of 
war no less than in the arts of peace they long stood 
supreme. Their fleets disputed the command of the 
Mediterranean with the Fatimites, while their armies 
carried fire and sword through the Christian marches. 
The Cid himself, the national hero, long fought on 
the Moorish side, and in all save education was more 
than half a Moor. Whatsoever makes a kingdom 
great and prosperous, whatsoever tends to refinement 
and civilization, was found in Moslem Spain. 

In 1492 the last bulwark of the Moors gave way 
before the crusade of Ferdinand and Isabella, and 
with Granada fell all Spain’s greatness. For a brief 
while, indeed, the reflection of the Moorish splendour 
cast a borrowed light upon the history of the land 
which it had once warmed with its sunny radiance. 
The great epoch of Isabella, Charles V., and Philip 
II., of Columbus, Cortes, and Pizarro, shed a last 
halo about the dying moments of a mighty State. 
Then followed the abomination of desolation, the rule 
of the Inquisition, and the blackness of darkness in 
which Spain has been plunged ever since. In the 
land where science was once supreme, the Spanish 
doctors became noted for nothing but their ignorance 
and incapacity, and the discoveries of Newton and 
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Ilfin’cy were condemned as pernicious to the f.nih 
Where once seventy public libraries had fed the tnmd-. 
of scholars, and half a million boohs had been 
gathered together at Cordo\’a for the benefit of the 
world, such indiflercncc to learning afterwards pre- 
vailed, that tlic new capital, Madrid, possessed no 
public Hbrarj* in the eighteenth centurj*, and even the 
manuscripts of the Escurial were denied in our on a 
days to tlic first scholarly historian of tlie Moors, 
though himself a Spaniard. The sixteen thousand 
looms of Seville soon dwindled to a fifth of their ancient 
number ; the arts and industries of Toledo and 
Almcria faded into insignificance ; the verj' baths 
— public buildings of equal ornament and use— 
were destroyed because cleanliness savoured loo 
strongly of rank infidelity. The land, deprived of the 
skilful irrigation of the Moors, grew impoverished and 
neglected ; the richest and most fertile valleys Ian* 
guished and were deserted ; most of the populous 
cities which had filled every district of Andalusia fell 
into ruinous decay ; and beggars, friars, and bandits 
took the place of scholars, merchants, and kniglUs. 
So low fell Spain when she had driven awa}' the 
Moors. Such is the melancholy contrast ofTered by 
her historj*. 

Happily we have here only to do with the first of 
these contrasted pcricKls, with Spain in her glory 
under the Moors, not with Spain in her degradation 
under the Ilourlwns, \Vc have endeavoured to pre* 
sent the most salient points in the eight centuries of 
Mohammedan rule without prejudice or cxtcmialjon, 
and while not neglecting the heroic characters and 
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legends which appeal to the imagination of the 
reader, we have especially sought to give a clear 
picture of the struggle between races and creeds 
which formed the leading cause of political movement 
in mediaeval Spain. The student who wishes to 
pursue the subject further than it has been possible 
to carry it in the limits of this volume should read 
the following authorities, to which we are deeply 
indebted. The most important is the late Professor 
Dozy’s Histoire dcs M?tsulv2ans d'Espagiie (4 vols., 
Leyden, 1S61), with the same scholar’s Rccherches siir 
Vhisioirc ct la litteraUire de VEspagiie peiidant le moyeji 
dge (2 vols., 3rd ed., Paris and Leyden, 1881). These 
works are full of valuable information presented in a 
form which, though somewhat fragmentary, is equally 
pleasing to the literary and the historical sense. Pro- 
fessor Dozy was an historian as well as an Orientalist, 
and his volumes are at once judicious and profound. 
Very useful, too, is Don Pascual de Gayangos’s trans- 
lation of El-I^'Iakkary’s History of the Mohammeda?i 
Dynasties in Spain (2 vols., London, 1843), which has 
been exposed to some needlessly acrimonious criti- 
cism by Professor Dozy and others on the score of 
certain minor inaccuracies, but which none the less 
deserves the gratitude of all students who would 
rather have half a loaf than no bread, and are glad to 
be able to read an Arabic writer, even imperfectly, in 
a European tongue. Don Pascual’s notes, moreover, 
present a mass of valuable material which can be ob- 
tained nowhere else. Beyond these two authorities 
there are many Arabic historians, whose works have 
been consulted- in the composition of the present 
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volume, but who cm lnrdl> be recommended to tlif 
gcncril student, as verj few of them ln\<, f uii 1 
tnnshtors A slight butvct> rcidnblc snd in t u 
live sketch of Arab civihzitton, with a ghnee ■\t tJ t 
Spanish development, is found m August Hebei /hi 
Mohammedamsch arabtsche KuUurpencde (Stutt,^irt 
1884) For the last dajs of the Moorish domunti n 
Washington Irv mg s picturesque Conquest cf Grv 1 ii 
and Sir W Stirling Mavwclls admirable / 
vfwr/rw, largely drawn upon m this volume, deserve 
separate reading All histones of the Moors written 
before the works of Gajangos and Dozj should In. 
studiouslj avoided, since thej arc mainl> founded 
upon Condc s Domii aeton dc los Arndts tn Cs/ iil j a 
book of con-jidcrablc iucnr> merit but vcr> slight 
historical value and the source of most of the errors 
that arc found in later worl s Whether it lias been 
in anj degree the foundation of MissYonpcs C/irs 
ttitns and Jfoors tn S/‘ain (the onU popular histor> of 
this period in rnglish of which I have heard), I can 
not determine for a glance at her page*-, white 
cvciting mv admiration, showed me that her bool 
was written so much on the lines which I had dra \n 
for m) own work that I could not read it without rifl 
ofmvoluntan imitation 

Hccidca mj indebtedness to the worls of Dorj 
and Gavangos, and to the lind coMa^'oration of 'Ir 
Arthur Gilman I have pratcfulb to acl now^c\^ ’c tl c 
assistance of nv friend Mr H L.\\a‘ts. cs^>''cn!’> in 
ma’tcrs of Spanish orthographv 

In conclusion, tl o c v\l o arc inchpcti to infer, from 
the p cturc here given of Moorish civdirition, j’ vt 
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Gcbal-Tavik, Gibraltar, and after capturing Cartcya, 
rulvancccl inland. lie had not proceeded far when he 
perceived the whole force of the Gotlis under Roderick 
advancing to encounter him. The two armic.s met on 
the banks of a little river, called bv the Saracens tlic 
Wady Hekka, near the Guadalctc, which runs into the 
Straits by Cape Trafalgar. 

The legend runs that some time before this, as 
King Roderick was seated on his throne in the 
ancient city of Toledo, two old men entered the 
audience chamber. They were arrayed in white robes 
of ancient malce, and their girdles were adorned, with 
the signs of the Zodiac and hung with innumerable 
keys. “ Know, O king,” said they, “ that in days of 
yore, when Hercules had set up his pillars at the 
ocean strait, he erected a strong tower near to this 
ancient city of Toledo, and shut up within it a 
magical spell, secured by a ponderous iron gate with 
locks of steel ; and he ordained that every new king 
.should set a fresh lock to the portal, and foretold woe 
and destruction to him who should seek to unravel 
the mystery of the tower. Now, we and our ancestors 
have kept the door of the tower from the days of 
Hercules even .to this hour ; and though there have 
been kings who have sought to discover the secret, 
their end has ever been death or sore amazement 
None ever penetrated beyond the threshold. Now, 
O king, we come to beg thee to affix thy lock upon 
the enchanted tower, as all the kings before thee have 
done.” Whereupon the aged men departed. 

But Roderick, when he had thought of all they had 
said, became filled with a burning desire to enter the 
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cnclnntcd tower, ami despite the warmnfT^ of hi'« 
bishops and counsellors, whototd him nfjun lint none 
Ind c\cr entered the lower ali\e, and tint c\cn it 
Cesirlnd not dircd to attempt ihe entrance — 

hftr •’lall It e<cr op-, ol I fc'-or t« nr, 

SiiNc to a Vmj, the liw of all hi* hn^, 

\N hit time hit em, »e lutten to <t«iy, 

Ar 1 treitoo it "s l>cneath, h-'f fatal min^, 

An I lii^h aboic, impcnJi attnsing wrath me— 

despite all adtnonitmn, he rode forth one di), ac* 
coinpinicd bj his ca\ alters, and approached the to \ cr. 
U stood vipon a loft) rock, and cUfls and precipices 
hemmed tt in Its walls were of ja«pcrand marble, 
inlaid in subtle de\ ices, which shone m tlic rais of 
the snn The entrance was through a pas‘a};c cut in 
the stone, and was closed by the ^rcil iron pale 
coNcred with the rusty locks of all the centuries from 
the lime of Hercules to Witira, and on either hand 
stood the aged men who had come to the audience 
hall All day long did the two ohl janitors, though 
foreboding ill, *aulcd bv Isodcnck s ga) ca\ alters, 
labour to turn the rustj kc)s until when it was near 
sundown, the gate w as undone, and the king and his 
train adianceal to the entrance The pate swung 
had , and they entered .a hall on the o’hc' 'ide of 
which, gumhng a ‘ccond di>or, slootl .a gi ’antic 
bronre figure of tcrrib’c aspect, which wi’-Mcd a hu ’c 
iwace ujcia-ingl) and dealt mighty b'oas up^a the 
earth around 

When Rodcrid «a tins f ;urr, lie w's <’n:na\cd 
awhile; but seem/ on its Ircist the i crd*. "I do 
iny di t) lie plucked up courage ard coajutcJ it to 
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let him pass in safety, for he meant no sacrilege, but 
only wished to learn the mystery of the tower. Then 
the figure stood still, with its mace uplifted, and the 
king and his followers passed beneath it into the 
second chamber. They found this encrusted with 
precious stones, and in its midst was a table, set there 
by Hercules, and on it a casket, with the inscription, 
“In this coffer is the mystery of the Tower. , The 
hand of none but a king can open it ; but let him 
beware, for wonderful things will be disclosed to him, 
which must happen before his death.” 

When the king had opened the coffer, there was 
nothing in it but a parchment folded between two 
plates of copper ; on it were figured men on horse- 
back, fierce of countenance, armed with bows and sci- 
, mitars, and above them was the motto, Behold, rash 

•J 

man, those who shall hurl thee from thy throne and 
subdue thy kingdom.” And as they gazed upon the 
picture, on a sudden they heard the sound^of warfare, 
and saw, as though in a cloud, that the figures of the 
strange horsemen began to move, and the picture 
became a vision of war : 

'So to sad Roderick’s eye, in order spread, 

Successive pageants filled that mystic scene, 

Showing the fate of battles ere they bled. 

And issue of events that had not bten. 

“ They beheld before them a great field of battle, 
where Christians and Moors were engaged in deadly 
conflict. Tlrey heard the rush and tramp of steeds, 
the„blast-of trump.and^ clarion, the clash orcymbal, 
and the stormy din of a thoi^sand drums. There was 
the flasji _of swords and maces and_ battle-axes, with 
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the uhistling of arrows and thehurimg of darts and 
l^ccs The Chribtians qnaded before the foe. The 
Infidels pressed upon Ihetn and put them to utter 
rout , the standard of the Cross was cast down, the 
banner of Spam ^^as trodden under foot, the air 
resounded with shouts of triumph, with yells of fur}', 
and uith the groans of djingjnen Amidst the flying 
squadrons King Kodcnck beheld a crowned warrior, ^ 
whose hack was turned towards him, but whose 
armour and device were his own, and who was 
mounted on a white steed that resembled bis on n 
mr horse Orclia In the confusion of the fight, the 
nirrior ms dismounted, and was no longer seen 
to be, and Orclia galloped wildly through the field of 
battle without a rider' * 

When the king and h s attendants fled dismayed 
from the enchanted tower, the great bronze figure 
had disappeared, the two aged janitors lay dead at ^ 
the cntrincc, and amid various stormy portents of 
niturc the tower burst into a blaze, and ever y stone 
was consumed and scattered to the winds > and it js 
related that wherever its ashes fell to the earth there 
w as seen a drop of blood 

The medial al chroniclers, both Chnstian and Arab, 
delighted to relate j vortent s such as these 

anA MMon proptiecy attd s jjn 
U here won brs «iUl of Arabes^iue cotnl me 
a\ «b Gotlnc imigciy ©f dArtcr shade , 


and we read how both sides of the approaching com- 
bat were cheered or dismayed by omens of vanoub 
' 'Oie Corq»en of Spa,n, Bolins ed , ^78 ff 

An mca* Uon. Spanish Upe«. to! , p 45 ' « . 37^^ ff . 
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kinds. The Prophet himself is said to have appeared 
■■ to Tarik, and to have bidden him be of good courage, 
to strike, and to conquer; and many like fables are 
related. But whatever may have been the dreams 
and visions of the armies then encamped over against 
one another near the river Guadelete, the result of the 
combat was never doubtful. Tarik, indeed, although 
he had been reinforced with 5,000 Berbers, commanded 
still but a little army of 12,000 troops, and Roderick 
had six times as many men to his back. But the 
invaders were bold and hardy men, used to war, and 
led by a hero ; the Spaniards were a crowd of ill* 
treated - slaves, and among their commanders were 
treacherous nobles. The kinsmen of Witiza were 
there, obedient to the summons of Roderick ; but they 
intended to desert to the enemy’s side in the midst of 
the battle and win the day for the Saracens. They 
had no idea that they were betraying Spain. They 
thought that the invaders were only in search of 
bo,oty ; and that, the raid over and the booty secured, 
they would go back to Africa, when the line of Witiza 
would be restored to its ancient scat. And thus they 
lent a hand to the day’s work which placed the fairest 
.provinces of Spain for eight centuries under, the 
'Moslem domination. 

When the Moors saw the mighty army that Rode- 
rick had brought against them, and beheld the king 
in his splendid armour under a magnificent canopy, 
their hearts for a moment sank rvithin them. But 
I'Tarik cried aloud, “ Men, before you is the enemy, 
(and the sea is at your backs. By Allah, there is no 
‘escape fpr you save in valour and resolution.” And 
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thc>* plucked Up courage and shouted, “ We w ill follou 
ihee, O Tarik,” and rushed after their general into the 
fray. The battle lasted a whole week, and prodigic'* 
of valour are recorded on both sides Roderick rallie<l 
ins army again and again ; but the desertion of the 
partisans of Witiza turned the fortune of the field 
and it became the scene of a disastrous rout. 

The hosts of Don Rodrigo were scattered in dismaj, 

^\ hen lost was the eighth battle, nor heart nor hope had they ; 
lie, when he saw that Reid was lost, and all his hope was flov n, 

He turned him from hia flying host, and took his way atoiiiK 

All viamed and strewed w ith dust and blood, like to some sraouldcring 
biand 

I'luckcd from the flame, Rodngo showed his sword wa> m his hand, 
Hut it was hacked into a saw of dark and purple tint • 

Ills jewelled mail had many a flaw, his helmet many a dmt. 
lie climbed into a lull top. the highest he could see, 

1 hence all about of that w ide tout his last long look look he , 

He saw his royal banners, where (hey lay drenched and torn, 

He hcanl the cry of victory, the Arab’s shout of scorn 
lie lookerl for the brase captain', that led the hosts of Spun, 

Hut all were Red except the dead, and %vho could ount the slam * 

W here’er his eye could wander, all bloody was the plain, 

And while thus he said, the tear* he shed ran down Ins cheeks hko ram 
“ Last night I was ilie King of Spain — to-day no king am I ; 

Last night fair castles held my tram— to night where shall I he? 

Last mght a hundred pages did serve me on the knee — 

To night not one I call my own— no* one pertains to me. 

O luckless, luckless was the hour, and cursed was the ihj, 

VVl en 1 w as bom to have the jjower of this great scniory 1 
Unhappy me, that I should sec the sun go down to night I 
O Death, whv now so slow att thou, why fearc»t thou to smite?* 

So runs the old Spamsli btllad ; but the fate of 
Roderick has remained a mystery to this day. IIis 

* Lockhart : Spanub Halfads. 
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horse and sandals were found on the river bank the 
day after the battle ; but his body was not with them. 
Doubtless he was drowned and washed out to the 
great ocean. But the Spaniards would not believe 
this. They clothed the dead king with a holy mys- 
tcry-which assuredly did not enfold him when alive. 
They made the last of the Goths into a legendary 
saviour like King Arthur, and believed that he would 
come again from his resting-place in some ocean 
isle, healed of his wound, to lead the Christians once 
more against the infidels. In the Spanish legends, 
Roderick spent the rest of his life in pious acts of 
penance, and was slowly devoured by snakes in 
punishment for the sins he had committed, until at last 
his crime was washed out, “ the body’s pang had spared 
the spirit’s pain,” and “ Don Rodrigo ” was suffered 
to depart to the peaceful isle, whence his countr3''men 
long awaited his triumphant return. 
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“O Commander of the Faithful, these arc noi 
common conquests ; they are like the meeting of 
the nations on the Diy of Judgment.” Thus wrote 
^yisa^^the Governor of Africa, to the KhalifWelfd, 
describing the victory of the Guadalete. There is 
little wonder that the Saracens stood amazed at the 
completeness of their triumph. Leaving the regions 
of myth, with which the Spanish chroniclers have 
surrounded the fall of Roderick, it is matter of sober 
history that the victory of the Guadalete gave all Spain 
into the hands of the Moors Tank and his twelve 
thousand Berbers had by a single action won the 
whole peninsula, and it needed but ordinary energy 
and promptness to reduce the feeble resistance which 
some of the cities still offered The victor lost no 
time in following up his success. In defiance of an 
order from Musa, who was bitterly jealous of the un- 
expected glory which had come to his Berber lieu- 
tenant, and commanded him to advance no further, 
the fortunate^ general ^pushed - on -without^ delay 
.Dividing his forces into three brigades, he spread 
them over the peninsula, and reduced city after city 
with little difficulty. MughUh, one of his officers. 
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of the glory. He crossed in the summer of 712 
with eighteen thousand men, and, after reducing Car- 
mOTa, Seville, and Merjda,- joined Tarik at Toledo. 
The meeting between the conqueror and his superior 
officer was not friendly. Tarik went forth to, receive 
the governor of the West with all honour, but Musa 
struck him with a whip, overwhelmed him with repri- 
mands for exceeding his instructions, and, declaring 
that it was impossible to entrust the safety of the 
Moslems to such rash and impetuous leading, threw 
him into prison. When this act of jealous tyranny 
came to the ears of the Khalif WelTd he summoned 
Musa to Damascus, and restored Tarik to his ‘com- 
mand in Spain. 

Before returning to Syria, Musa had stood upon 
the Pyrenees and seen a vision of European conquest. 

, His recall interrupted his further advance ; but others 
soon pushed forward. An Arab governor, as early 
■as 719, occupied the southern part of Gaul, called 
Septimania, with the cities of Carcasonne and Nar- 
bonne, and from these centres he began to make 
raids upon Burgundy and Aquitania. Eudes, Duke 
„ of Aquitania, administered a total defeat to the. 
Saracens under the walls of Toulouse in 721, but 
this only diverted their course more to the west. 
They sacked Beaune, exacted tribute from Sen's, 

- seized Avignon in 730, and made numerous raids 
upon the neighbouring districts. The new governor 
of Narbonne, Abd-er-Rahman, res olved-~upon-. the~ 
conquest of all Gaul . He had alread}'’ checked the 
operations of Eudes, who presumed, after his victory 
at Toulouse, to carry the war into the Saracens’ coun- 
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try ; and now he attacked the Tarraconaisc, and 
boldly invaded Aquitaine, defeated Eudes on the 
banks of the Garonne, captured Bordeaux by a-ssault, 
and in '732 marched on in-triumph towards Tours, 
where he had heard of the treasures of the Abbey of 
St. Martin, Between Poictiers and Tours he was 
in£t_by-Gharlcs;jthe-son-of-Pepin-the Ilenstal, then 
i'irtual— King- of -France, -for the feeble Merovingian 
sovereign, Lothair, had no voice to oppose the will of 
lus powerful Mayor of the Palace. The Saracens 
went joyfully to the fight. They c.xpcctcd a second 
field of the Guadalctc, and looked to sec fair France 
their prey from Calais to Marseilles. An Js siui 
mQmen tou9--fQr — Europe'-was -to-be decided^ and 
the con flic t -tlia t-,on<iiipd -has, rightly-. been numbered 
a mong jhc.fiftccn decisive battles of the world. The 
quostlon,to.bc judged-by force-of-^rms was whctliec 
Europe _wa3.~to . be. Christian or Mohammedan — 
whether the future N6tr e Dam e was to be a church 
or a mosque — perhaps' cven^vmether St. Paul's, when 
it came to be built, should echo the chant of the 
Agnus Dei or the muttered pra)'crs of Islam. Had 
not the Saracens been checked at Tours there is 
no reason to suppose that they would have stopped 
at the English Channel. But, as fate decreed, 
the tide of Mohammedan invasion had reached its 
limit, and the ebb w’as about to set in. Charles 
and his Franks were no emasculate racc-IikcPthc 
'-TlomahTzc’^Spaniards and Goths. They were at 
'TcasTaTTiardy and valorous as tlie Moors tlicmsclvcs, 
and their magnificent stature gave them an advantage 
which could not fail to tell. Six days were spent i.i 
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?yicnccs in 777, he found himself unsupported. He 
began the siege of Zaragoza, when news was brought 
him that Witlckind liad returned and raised the 
Saxons, who were again in arms, and had advanced 
as far as Cologne. There was nothing for it but to 
hurry back and defend his dominions. He rapidly 
retraced his steps, and the main part of his army had 
alrcadv crossed the mountains when disaster overtook 
the rear in the Pass of Ronccsvallcs. The Basques, 
who nourished an eternal hatred against the Franks, 
had laid a skilful ambuscade among the rocky defiles 
of the Pyrenees, and, allowing tire advanced part of 
the army to march through, waited till the rear-guard, 
cncumlrcrcd with baggage, began slowly to thread its 
way through the pass. Then they fell upon it hip 
and thigh, so that scarcely a Frank escaped. The 
Christian chroniclers tell terrible tales of the slaughter 
done that day. According to them it was the Sara- 
cens, side by side with the knights of Leon, who 
wrought this havoc upon King Charles. We read in 
the old Spanish ballad how the legendary hero Ber- 
nardo del Carpio led the chivalry of Leon to the 
massacre of the Frankish host : 

With three thonsand men of Leon from tlie city Bernard goes. 

To protect the soil Hispaninn from the spear of Frankish foes ; 

From the city which is planted in the midst between the seas, 

To preserve the name and glory of old Pelayo’s victories. 

Free were we horn, ’tis thus they cry, though to our king we owe 
The homage and the fealty behind his crest to go : 

By God’s behest our aid he shares, but God did ne’er command 
That we should leave our children heirs of an enslaved land. 

Our breasts are not so timorous, nor are our arms so weak. 

Nor are our veins so bloodless, that we out vow should break. 
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To sell our freedom for the fear of pnnce or paladin » 

At leut we 11 sell our birthright dear— no bloodless prire they U vim 

At least King Charles if God decrees he must be iKird of Spam, 

Shall witness that the Leonese were not aroosed m va n 
He shall bear witness that we died as lived our sires of old— 

Nor only of Numant urn s pride shall minstrels tale be told 

The Lion that 1 alh bathed his paws in seas of Lybian gore, 

Shall he not battle for the laws and libetties of jore? 

Ano nted cra\cns may give gold to whom it bkes them well. 

Cut steadfast heart and spirit Alfonso ne er shall quell 

Side by side with the doughty warriors of Leon, 
who thus refused to jotn the Pnnce of the Asturias jn 
his homage to Charlemagne were (according to the 
romances) a host of valiant Samcens who joined in 
the onset upon the retiring Tranks Pseudo Turpins 
legendary history of Charles and Orlando tells 
of a “fresh body of thirty thousand Saracens, ^\ho 
now poured furiously down upon the Christnns, 
already faint and exhausted with fighting so long, 
an d smo^ them from high to low , so that scarcely one 
escaped Some were transpierced with lances, some 
killed with clubs, others beheaded, burnt, fiajed alive, 
or suspended on trees " The massacre was horrible, 
and the memory of that day has never faded from the 
urngmation of the peasantry of the district When 
the English army pursued Napoleon s marshals 
through the pass of Ronccsvallcs, the soldiers heard 
the people singing the old ballad of the fatal field , 
and Spanish minstrels have recorded many incidents, 
true or false, of the fight One of the most famous 
IS the ballad of Admiral Guarinos,wluch Don Quixote 
and Sancho Panza heard sung at Toboso, according 
to the veracious history of Cervantes • 
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The day of Roncesvalles was a dismal day for you, 

Ye men of France, for there the lance of King Charles was broke in 
two : 

Ye well may curse that rueful field, for many a noble peer 
In fray or fight the dust did bite beneath Bernardo’s spear. 

There captured was Guarinos, King Charles’s Admiral : 

Seven Mooiish kings surrounded him, and seized him for their thrall. 


And the ballad goes on to tell the tale of Guarinos’ 
captivity, and of his revenge at the tourney, when he 
slew his captor, and rode ^ee for France. 

Among the slain that day was Roland, the redoubt- 
able Paladin, commander of the frontier of Brittany. 
He is the Sir Launcelot of the Charlemagne romance, 
and many are the doughty deeds recorded of him. He 
had fought all day in the thickest of the fray, dealing 
deadly blows with his good sword Durenda ; but all 
his prowess could not save the day. So, wounded to 
death, and surrounded by the bodies ol his friends, he 
stretched himself on the ground, and prepared to 
yield up his soul. But first he drew his faithful sword, 
than which he would sooner have spared the arm 
that wielded it, saying, " O sword of unparalleled 
brightness, excellent dimensions, admirable temper, 
and hilt of the whitest ivory, decorated with a 
splendid cross of gold, topped by a berylline apple, 
engraved with the sacred name of God, endued with 
keenness and every other virtue, who now shall wield 
thee in battle, who shall call thee master ? He that 
possessed thee was never conquered, never daunted by 
the foe ; phantoms never appalled him. Aided by 
the Almighty, with thee did he destroy the Saracen, 
exalt the faith of Christ, and win consummate 
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^lory. O happy sword, keenest of the keen, never 
\as one like thee , he that made thee, made not thy 
cllow 1 Not one escaped with life from th> stroke ‘ 
A.nd lest Durenda should fall into the hands of a 
raven or an infidel, Roland smote it upon a block of 
>tone and brake it in twain Then he blew his horn, 
vhtch was so resonant that all other horns were split 
3y Its sound , and now he blew it with all his might, 
till the veins of his neck burst And the 

Wist of that dreifl horn. 

On Foutarabian echoes borne, 

reached even to King Charles’s car as he lay cn- 
amped and ignorant of the disaster that had befallen 
he rear guard eight miles away The kingwould have 
listened to answ er the forlorn blast, tint seemed to tell 
Df a tragedy ; but a traitor told him that Roland 
wns gone a hunting, and Charlemagne was persuaded 
not to answer the summons of his faithful paladin ; 
i\ho, after prayer and confession, gave up the ghost 
Then Baldwin, another of tlic peers of Trance, came 
running to the king and told him of what had befallen 
ihc rear of his army, and the death of Roland and 
Oliver Whereupon the king and all his army turned 
and marched back to Roncesv alles, where the ground 
w as strew n w ith dead, and Charles himself w as the first 
to dc'jcrj' the body of the hcro,l>ing in the form of a 
cross, with Ills horn and broken sword beside him. 
Then did Great Charles lament o\cr him with bitter 
aighs and sobs, wringing his hands and tearing his 
beard, and crjing, “O right arm of thy Sovereign’s 
body, honour of the Tranks, sword of justice, in- 
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flexible Spear, inviolable breastplate, shield of safety, 
noble defender of the Christians, scourge of the 
Saracens, a wall to the clergy, the widow’s and 
orphan’s friend, just and faithful in judgment ! Re- 
nowned Count of the Franks, valiant captain of our 
armies, why did I leave thee here to perish ? How 
can I behold thee dead, and not die with thee? Why 
hast thou left me sorrowful and alone, a poor miser- 
able king? But thou art exalted to the kingdom of 
heaven, and dost enjoy the company of angels and 
martyrs!” Thus did Charles mourn for Roland to 
the last day of his life. On the spot where he died 
the army rested, and the ..body. -was_cmbal_med with 
balsam, aloes, and myrrh. The whole army of the 
Franks watched by it that night, honouring the corse 
with hymns and songs, and lighting fires on the 
mountains round about. Then they took him with 
them, and buried him right royally. Thus ended 
the fatal 'day — 

When Rol.ind bmve and Oliver, 

And every paladin and peer. 

On Roncesvalles died. 

No action of .so small importance has ever been made 
the theme of so many heroic legends and songs. 
It is the Thermopylm of the Pyrenees, with none of 
the glory or the significance, but all the glamour, of 
its prototype. 




III. 

THE PEOPLE or ANDALUSIA, 

T he vict ory of Charles Martel, in 733, had set a 
bound to the Saracens’ invasion of Europe ; they no 
longer thought of further conquest, but turned to the 
work of consolidating the kingdom they had acquired 
After the brief and disastrous incursion of Charle- 
magne, they were left in almost undisturbed posses- 
sion of their new territory for a period of three 
hundred years. It is true the descendants of the 
expelled Goths still held out in stubborn indepen- 
dence in the mountainous districts of the north, and 
from time to time recovered a portion of their ancient 
dominion ; but these inroads, while they gave some 
trouble, did not materially endanger the domination 
of the Moors over the greater part of Spain until the 
eleventh century. The conquerors accepted the inde- 
pendence of the northern provinces as an inevitable 
evil, which would cost more blood to remove than the 
feat was worth ; and leaving Galicia, Leon, Castile, 
and the Biscayan provinces to the Christians, they 
contented themselves with the better part of the land : 
the Christians might enjoy the dreary wastes and 
rocky defiles of the north, provided they did not 
interfere with the Moors’ enjoyment of the 
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first but little incensed with the change, as the old 
chronicle, ascribed to Isidore of Beja, written at 
j Cordova in 754, shows. The good monk is not even 
^ scandalized at so unholy an alliance as the marriage 
' between Roderick’s widow and the son of j\Iusa. But 
! the best proof of the satisfaction of the Christians 
' with their new rulers is the fact that there was not a 
single religious revolt during the eighth century. ‘ 
(Above all, the slaves, who had been cruelly ill- 
uscH by the Goths and Romans, had cause to con- 
gratulate thcmscKos upon the changc.N Slavery is a 
very mild and humane institution in Che hands of a 
good Mohammedan. The Arabian Prophet, while 
unable to do away with an ancient institution, which 
was nevertheless repugnant to the socialistic principles 
of Islam, did his utmost to soften the rigours of slavery. 
“God,” said he, “hath ordained that your brothers 
should be your slaves : therefore him whom God hath 
ordained to be the slave of his brother, his brother 
must give him of the food which he eateth himself, and 
of the clothes wherewith he clotheth himself, and not 
order him to do anything beyond his power. ... A 
man who ill-treats his slave will not enter into Para- 
dise.” There is no more commendable action in 
Mohammedan morals than to free slaves, and such 
enfranchisement is enjoined by the Prophet especially 
.as an atonement for an undeserved blow or other in- 
justice. In Andalusia, the slaves upon the estates 
that had passed from the Christians i.ito the possession 
of Moslems were almost in the position of small 
farmers ; their Mohammedan masters, whose trade was 
war, and who despised heartily such menial occupa- 
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Ions as tilling the soil, left them free to cultivate the 
and as they pleased, and only insisted on a fair return 
)f products. Slaves of Christians, instead of being 
lopelessly condemned to servitude for all their lives, 
\cre now pro\ided with the simplest possible road to 
reedom they had only to go to the nearest Moham- 
Ticdan of repute, and repeat the formula of belief, 
'There IS no god but God, and Mohammed is His 
Prophet,” and they became immediately free Con- 
version to Islam thus carried with it enfranchisement, 
ind It IS no wonder that we find the Spanish slaves 
fastening to profess the new faith and thus to become 
free men. The Catholic priests had taken small 
pains to graft the Christian religion into their hearts , 
hey had enough to do to look after their estates and the 
>ouls of the nobles without troubling themselves about 
the spiritual wants of the ignorant , and the change 
from semi-pagan, semi Christian, vacuity to a perhaps 
'qually unintelligent apprehension of Islam was no 
very severe wrench to the servile mind Nor were the 
slaves by any means the only converts to the new 
religion j^any of the large proprietors and men oi 
position became Mohammed ms, either to a\oid the 
poll tax, or to preserve their estates, or because they 
honestly admired the simple grandeur of this latest 
presentment of thcisn^ These converts or renegades 
were destined to cause some trouble in the State, as 
will presently be seen. While admitted to the 
cqtiali^’y involved in conversion, they were not really 
allowed equal rights and privileges, they were ex- 
cluded from the offices of State, and regarded with 
suspicion by the Moslems dela vtelleroclie as f 
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coiu'crt,''', {icfjplc who woultl .sr.II their $ouh for pelf. 
3 n liu; end tlnsc dislinclioiis ch'cd out, but not before 
then' h.'ui pruciuced i^enoiK db^en.-dojir; and even jn<iir- 
rcclioiu'-. 

As far as the vanqui^dK-d were cf>nccrncd, we ];avc 
seen that the conquest of AiKialusia ])y liie Arabs 
was 01'. the whole a bcneni. It tiid away v.ith the 
overpnown estates (d'the qrcat nobles and churchmen, 
and converlcfl them into small proprietorships ; it 
removed the heavy burdens of tlie middle classes, and 
restricted the taxation to the test-tax j)er p(dl levied 
on unljclicvcrs, and tlie land-tax levied equally on 
Moslem and Christian ; and it induced a wide-spread 
emancipation of the slaves, and a radical improvement 
in the condition of the uncmancipalcd, who now be- 
came idmost independent fanners in the service of 
their non-agricuUurai Mohammedan masters. 

It was otherwise with the victors. There is no 
greater mistake than to imagine that the Arabs, 
who .spread with such astonishing rapidity over half 
the civilized world, were in any real sense a united 
people. So far was this from being the truth, that it 
demanded all Mohammed’s diplomatic skill, and all 
his mar\-cllous personal prestige, to keep up a sem- 
blance of unity even while he was alive. The Arabs 
were made up of a number of hostile tribes or clans, 
many of whom had been engaged in deadly blood- 
feuds for several generations, and all of whom were 
moved by a spirit of ti'ibal jealousy which was never 
entirely extinguished. Had the newly-founded Mo- 
hammedan State been restrained within the borders of 
Arabia, there can be no doubt that it would speedily 
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hive collapsed in the rivalry of the several clans , as 
It was, the death of the Prophet was followed b> a 
general rising of the tribes Islam becam e a perma 
nent and world wide religion only when it clothed 
Itself w ith armour and became a church militant 
The career of conquest saved the faith The Arabs 
laid aside for awhile their mtcmccinc jealousies, to 
j'om together in a grand chase for booty There was 
of course a strong fanatical element in the enthusiasm 
of conquest They fought partly because they were 
contending with the enemies of God and Ilrs Prophet, 
because a martyr's Benjamin’s cup of happiness 
awaited those who fell in ”the path of God,” as thc> 
termed the religious war, but there is no denying 
that the riches of C'l-sars and Chosroes, the fertile 
lands and prosperous cities of the neighbouring king- 
doms, formed a very large element in the Moslems' 
zeal for the spread of the faith 

As> soon as the career of conquest was c\changcd 
for the quiet of settled possession, the various jealou- 
sies and dissensions which the tumult and profits of 
invasion had kept to some degree in abcjancc broke 
fortJi into dangerous activaty. The party spirit of 
the Arab tribes extended to all parts of the vast 
empire the) had subdued, and influenced even the, 
Kh ihf at Damascus, the nomination of the governors 
of the most distant provinces was actuated by mere 
factious motives In Spain, where the “Irnfr of 
Andahts” as he was stjicd, was appointed either 
by the Governor of Afr.ca or by the Khalif of 
Damascus himself, these parly differences worked 
havoc with the peace .and order of the kingdom 
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during the first fifty years of Moorish rule. Gover- 
nors were appointed, deposed, or murdered, in defer- 
ence to the mandates of some faction, who resented the 
government being entrusted to a man of the Medina 
faction, or would not have a clansman of Kays, or 
objected to the nomination of a member of the 
Yemen party ; and, throughout the history of the. 
domination of the Moors in Spain, these baleful 
influences continued to work injury to the State. ^ ■ ■ 
In Andalusia, moreover, there was another and 
very important party to be reckoned with, besides 
the various Arab factions. The conquest of the 
peninsula had been effected almost entirely by Tarik 
and his Berbers, and these Berbers (who are the Moors 
proper, though the word is conveniently cmploj’ed to 
denote the mixture of Arabs and Berbers) formed a 
leading factor in the new state of things. They were 
not an effete nation like the Romanized Spaniards ; 
but a people full of life and martial energy. In their 
mountain fastnesses, and ranging the plains from 
Egypt to the Atlantic, in their numerous and widely 
distinguished clans, the Berbers had offered to the 
Arabs a much more formidable resistance than the 
trained soldiers of Persia or Rome. In many ways , 
they resembled their invaders : they were clansmen 
like the Arabs ; their political ideas were democratic 
like theirs, with the same reverence for noble families, 
which took away the dangerous qualities of pure 
democracy among an ignorant people. Their very 
manner of warfare was almost Arab. For seventy 
years the two races of nomads fought together, and 
* Dozy Hist, des Mus. d’Espagne, livre i. 
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wlicn at last the Arabs obtained the upper hand, it 
nas rather by the acquiescence of their foes than by 
any distinct submission The Berbers permitted the 
Arab governor to hold his court near the coast, but 
insisted on preserving their own tribal government 
among themselves, and demanded to be treated as 
brothers, not as servants, by their antagonists This 
fraternal system worked fairly well for a time The 
Berbers, always a marvellously credulous people, were 
quick to accept any new faith, and embraced Islam 
with a fervour far e\ccedmg an> thing the more 
sceptical mind of the Arab could evoke. Very soon 
Ilarbary became the hotbed of religious nonconform 
tty, the and doctrines of Islam were supplemented 
by those more m>stical and emotional elements which 
imaginative mmds soon engraft upon any creed so 
ever , and the Mohammedan dissenter, e\pcllcd from 
the more rigid regions of orthodox) , foundji singu. 
larly productive soil for his doctrines in the simple 
minds of the Berbers. The same susceptibility to 
religious emotion, which had produced so general a 
conversion that the conquest of Spain was effected 
by a Berber general and twelve thousand Berber 
troops, soon led to further rnovements. The 

— saint, missionary, or priest— came to exercise a 
more potent inllucncc over this credulous people than 
tnbaJ chief or Anb governor coujd ever acquire It 
needed but a few mock miracles to bring a host of 
giping devotees about the shrine of the vinrabout, 
and so clearly had an Arab general realized thi« 
condition of popularity that, when he perceived the 
influence which a priestess cxcrci'^cd over the people 
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by jict: .iiigglcry. the subtle Moslem set to work in the 
same manner, and soon became an adept at legerde- 
main or whatever corresponded to spirit-rapping in 
those days, with the very best results. But a people 
so easily influenced by such means, a priest-ridden 
nation, is always liable to sudden and violent revolu- 
tions, which its priests can stimulate by a single word. 
The marabouts among the Berbers were responsible 
for most of the later changes that took place in 
North Africa ; they set lip the Fatimites, sent the 
Almoravides victorious through Barbary and Spain, 
and then put them down by the Almohades. They 
began very early to work against the Arab governors, 
and when one of these had indulged his. passion for 
luxury at the expense of a cruel oj^pression of his ' 
subjects, the priests set the Berbers in revolt, and in a 
moment the whole of the western half of the Mediter- 
ranean coast ,vas up in arms, and the Arabs were 
terribly defeated. Thirty thousand fresh troops were 
sent from Syria to recover the provinces, but these, 
joined to the Arabs that still remained in Africa, were 
repulsed with great slaughter, and the remnant were 
cooped up in Ceuta, where they daily awaited famine 
and massacre. 

The Berbers in Andalusia, always in intimate touch 
with their kinsmen over the water, were quick to feel 
the influence of such a revolution as was then (741) 
going forward in Africa. They-had cause to grudge 
the Arabs their lion’s share of the spoils of Spain, 
which had been the trophies of the Berbers’ bow and 
spear. While the Arabs, who had only arrived "in 
time to reap the advantages of the conquest, had ap- 
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propriatccl all the most smiling provinces oi the 
peninsula, the Bcrbcr:» iuund themselves relcgitccl 
to the most unlovely parts, to the dusty plains of 
llstremadura, or to the icy mountains of Leon, where 
they had to contend with a climate which severely 
tried natures brought up m African heats, and where, 
too, they had the doubtful privilege of forming a 
bufHn between their Arab allies and the Christians of 
the North Alrcad> there had been signs of dis- 
alTcction. One of Tank’s Berber generals, Monousa, 
who had married a daughter of Ludes, Duke of 
Aquitaine, raised the standard of revolt when he 
heard of the oppression of his countrj men m Africa , 
and now, when the Berber cause was triumphant 
across the Straits, a general rising took place among 
the nortlicrn provinces, the Berbers of the borders, j 
of Galicia, of Merida, Coria, and all the region round] 
about, tool: up arms, and began to march south upon! 
Toledo, Cordova, and Algeciras, w hence lhc> intended^ 
to take ship and go to join their compatriots m 
Barbary 

The situation was full of peril, and the Arab Emir] 
of Andalusia, Abd cl Melik, who had stornlj refused to' 
lend any assistance to the S>nan Arabs shut up jr/ 
Ceuta, now found himself m this dilemma, that either 
he must submit to hi*, own rebellious Berbers, or hf\ 
must invite the cooperation of the very Syrians | 
whom he had persistently refused to succour, and | 
who, when they arrived, might possibly turn out to' 
be a worse plague th-’n that they came to remove.; 
In grave apprehension, he sent ships and brought i 
over the Syrians, after first making them promise to | 
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"o back when tlicir work was done. Tims reinforced, 
llic Arabs of Andalusia put the lierhers to utter rout, 
liunlcd tliein liicc wild beasts through Die country to 
their mountain fastnesses, and gratified their ven- 
geance to the full. And then the event which Abd- 
cl'j^Iclik had endeavoured to guard against came to 
pass. The Syrian auxiliaries refused to exchange 
the rich lands of Andalusia for the deserts of Africa 
and the spears of triumphant Berbers ; they defied 
and murdered Abd-el-Mclik, and set up their own 
chief in liis stead. The result was a long and obsti- 
nate struggle between the old Arab party and Die 
new-comers, accompanied by much bloodshed and 
devastation. The struggle was only decided when 
the Khalif of Damascus sent over a new and able 
governor, who divided the hostile factions by giving 
them settlements in cities far apart from each other, 
and banished the more turbulent of their leaders. 
Thus the Egyptian contingent of the Syrian army 
was settled in Murcia, which they re-christened “Misr ” 
or Egypt ; the men of Palestine at Sidonia and 
Algeciras ; the people of the Jordan at Regio 
(Malaga), those of Damascus in Elvira (Granada), 
and the battalion of Kinnesrin at Jacn.^ From this 
time one of the causes of faction in Andalusia 
was removed, but party spirit still ran high, and 
government was often changed to anarchy, until a 
ruler armed with peculiar prestige, carrying in his 
person the authority and blood of the Khalifs of 
Damascus, came to take into his hands the sceptre of 

* Makkary : History of the Mohammedan Dynasties in Spain (Gay- 
' angos), vol. ii. p. 46. Dozy : Hist, des Mus. d’Espagne, livrei. ch. xii. 
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the disturbed country and to unite for awhile all 
factions under the standard of the Sultan of Cordova 
This young man was the new ruler whom Charlemagne 
had so unsuccessfully come to expel, and his name 
was Abd er-Rahman the Omeyyad. 




IV. 

A YOUNG PRETENDER. 

«» 

For six hundred years the greater part of the 
■». jMohanimcclan Fmpirc u'as nominall}’" under the 
authority of a central ruler called a KhahT, a title 
which signifies a "successor" or "substitute.” At 
first this authority was real and powerful : the Khalif 
appointed the gov'^ernors of all the provinces, from 
Spain to the borders of the Hindu Kush, and removed 
any of them at his pleasure. But tlie empire was too 
large to hold together round a central pivot for any 
length of lime, and gradually various local governbrs 
made themselves virtually independent, although they 
generally professed the utmost devotion to the Khalif 
and paid him ever}'- honour except obedience. -.By. 
degrees even this show of i-espect was thrown off,,aDd- 
dynasties arose which espoused lieretical tenets, rer_ 
pudiated the spiritual supremacy of the Khalij^ and 
denounced him and all his line as usurpers. Finally 
the time came when the Khalifs were as weak in tem- 
poral authorit}'- as the Pope of Rome, and were even 
]<ept prisoners in their palace b}?^ the mercenary body- 
guard they had hired to protect them against their 
rebellious nobles. This took place about three 
hundred years after the foundation of the Khalifate; 
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and for the second half of their CKistcncc the Khalifs 
were little more than ciphers to be plajcd witli by 
the great princes of the empire and to contribute a 
little pomp to their coronations Fina lly the Khalifatc 
was abolished in Asia by the Mongol invasion in the 
thirteenth century, and though the title is still claimed 
by the Sultan of Turkey, there is no Khalif now in 
the old comprehensive sense of the wordj! 

The earliest province to shake off the authority ol 
the Khaltfwas Andalusia To understand how this 
happened, we must remember that the Khalifs did not 
succeed one another m one unbroken line of family 
inheritance. After the first four (or “ orthodov ”) 
Khalifs, Abu*Bckr, Omir, Othm.ln, and Aly, who 
were elected more or less by popular vote, the Syrian 
party set up Moawia as Khalif at Damascus, and 
from him sprang the family of the Omcy>ad Khalifs, 
so called from their ancestor Omc>\a There were 
fourteen Omcyjad Khalifs, wlio reigned from CCi to 
750, when they were deposed by Es*Scffah, “the 
Butcher,” who was the first of the second dj nasty of 
Khalifs, called Abbasidc, after their ancestor Abbas, 
an uncle of the Prophet Mohammed The Abbaside 
Khalifs transferred the scat of go\crnmcnt from 
Damascus to Baghdad, and held the Klnhfate until 
its destruction by the Mongols in 1258. Among the 
members of the deposed family of the Omej-jads 
was Abd-cr-Rahman, a name which means “ Sciaant 
of the Merciful God” Most of his relations were 

• Tor nn account of the power of the hwlp an J the fall of ll e 

Khahrate, the reader is rc'’cncd lo Ttc b 07 of 1* c baracert, Ij 
Arthur Culman. 
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exterminated .by the ruthless - Abbaside ; they were 
hunted down in all_ parts of the world and slain 
without mercy. Abd-er- Rahman fled like the rest, 
but with better fortune, for he reached the banks of 
the Euphrates in safety. One day, as he sat .in his 
tent watching his little boy playing outside, the child 
ran to him in affright, and, going out to discover the 
cause, Abd-er-Rahman saw the village in confusion, 
and the black standards of the Abbasides on the 
horizon. Hastily seizing up his child, the young 
prince rushed out of the village, and reached the river. 
Here the enemy almost came up with them, and 
called out that they need have no fear, for no injury 
would be done to them. A young brother, who had 
accompanied him, and who was exliausted with swim- 
ming, turned back, and his head was’ immediately 
severed from his body; but Abd-er-Rahman held 
on till he reached the other side, bearing his child, 
and followed by his servant Bedr. Once more on ^ 
firm earth, they journeyed night and day till they 
came to Africa, where the rest of his family joined 
'.them, and the sole survivor of the Omeyyad princes 
|had leisure to think of his future. 

‘ He was but twenty years of age, and full of hope 
and ambition. His mental powers were considerable, 
and to these he added the advantages of a noble 
stature and great physical energy and courage. The 
Arab historians, however, add the unfavourable details 
that he was blind of one eye and devoid of the sense 
of smell. In his childhood wise men had predicted 
great things of his future, ard in spite of the ruin 
of his family he was not yet daunted. His first 
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thoughts turned to Africa ; for he clearly perceived 
that the success of the Abbasidcs had left him no 
chance in the East. But after five years of wandering 
about the Barbary coast he realized that the Arab 
governor was not easily to be overturned, and that 
the already revolted Berbers in the West would not 
willingly surrender their newly-won independence for 
the empty glory of being ruled by an Omeyyad. 
I lis glance, therefore, was now directed towards An- 
dalusia, where the various factions, in their perpetual 
strife, offered an opening to any clever pretender, and 
much more to one who could bring such hereditary 
claims as Abd-er-Rahman. He therefore sent his 
servant Bcdr to the chiefs of the Syrian party in 
Spain, among whom many were freedmen of tlic 
Omeyyads and were thus bound by the Arab code 
of honour to succour any relation of their forme/ 
patrons. Bcdr found these chiefs willing to receive 
the young prince, and, .after some negotiation with 
the hostile factions, the support of the men from the 
Yemen was also promised. Upon this Bcdr returned 
to Africa. 

Abd-cr-Rahman w.as saying his pVayers on the sea- 
shore when he saw the \csscl approaching which 
brought him the good news ; and, prone as all 
Easterns are to draw omens from insignificant cir- 
cumstances, the name of the first envoy from Anda- 
hisia who was presented tohim, Abu-GhalibTcmmam 
(which means Father of Conquest Attainment) sug- 
gested a happy fate : " Wc shall aUain our object,” cried 
the prince, “and conquer the landl" Without delay lie 
stepped on board, and they sailed for Spain in Sep- 
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tember, 755. The coming of the survivor of the 
Omeyyads to Andalusia was like a page of romance, 
like the arrival of the Young Pretender in Scotland 
in 1745. The news spread like a conflagration through 
the land ; the old adherents of the royal family 
hurried to pay him homage ; the descendants of the 
iOmeyyad freedmen put themselves under his orders. 
;Even the Yemen clans, though they could not be 
Txpected to feel an}'- peculiar sentiment for the 
, young prince, were sufficiently infected by the zeal- 
of his adherents to keep to their promise and band 
together for his support The Governor of Andalusia 
; found himself deserted by most of his troops and 
■forced to wait for a new army; and meanwhile the 
’.winter rains made a campaign impossible, and left 
Abd-er- Rahman leisure to recruit and organize his 
forces. 

In the spring of the following year the struggle 
began in earnest. Abd-er-Rahman was received 
with enthusiasm at Archidona and Seville, and 
thence prepared to march on Cordova. ^ Yusuf, the 
governor, advanced to resist him, but the Guadel- 
quivir was swollen with rains, and the two armies, 
on opposite banks, raced with each other who should 
first arrive at Cordova. At length Abd-er- Rahman, 
by means of a deceitful stratagem, unworthy of a 
prince of romance, induced Yusuf to let him cross 
the now falling river under pretext of peace; and once 
on the other side, he fell upon the unsuspecting 
enemy. Victory declared itself for the prince, and 
he entered- Cordova in triumph. He had the grace 
to exert himself to arrest the plundering passions of 
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his troops, and to place the hanm or women folk of 
the ex governor m safety Before the year was out 
he was master of all the Mohammedan part of Spajn, 
and the dynasty of the Omey^ads of Cordova, des- 
tined to endure for nearly three centuries, was es- 
tablished * 

The King of Cordova, however, was not firml> 
seated without many a struggle Abd er-Rahman 
had indeed been placed on the throne, but the feat 
liad been accomplished by a small faction out of the 
numerous parties that divided tlic land The new 
Sultan was, however, better able than most princes to 
hold his own amidst the striving elements of his king- 
dom. Prompt and decisive in action, troubled b> 
few scruples, byjlurns tcrribl) severe and j>crfidiousl> 
^plomatic,Jus-policy was alwaji equal to-an-emer- 
gpjcy , and there were not a few occasions on whicii 
it was put to tlic test He had not been long in 
Andalusia wlicn Ibn-Mughith sailed from Africa to 
set up the black standards of the Abbasidcs in Spam 
He landed in the province of Beja, and soon found 
supporters among the disaffected, alwa>s ready to join 1\ 
in some new thing Abd cr-Rahman was besieged \\ 
for two months in Carmona The situation was I 
perilous in the extreme, for every day gave the/ 
enemy more opportunity of increasing their forces./ 
Abd cr-Rahman, ever full of resource, hearing that 
the cncm> had somewhat relaxed their precautions, 
gathered together seven hundred of his bravest fol- 
lowers, kindled a great fire, and, sa) mg that it was 
now a question of death orvictor>, fiung his scabbard 
•Dory Ilwt desMus.dr eh xju.-x>i. 
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into tlic flame.';. The .seven hundred followed his 
cKampIc, in lolcen of their rc.soIution never to sheathe 
their .sword.s a^ain till llio}- were free, and, sallying 
out after their leader, fell upon the bc.sicgors tooth 
atul nail. The Abbasidc inv'asion wa.s utterly annihi- 
lated. Al3fl-cr- Rahman, with the ferocity that occa- 
•sional!}’ di.sfigurcd him, put their leadens’ hcad.s in a 
bag, with dc.scriptivc labcl.s attached to their cars, and 
confided the prcciou.s parcel to a pilgrim bound for 
Mck'ka, by wiiom it was put into the hands of the Ab- • 
biiside Khalif i^Iansur him.sclf. When the IChalif Jiad 
.seen the contcnl.s of the bag, he was very wroth ; but 
he could not liclp c.xclaiming, " Tliank God tlicrc is a 
.sea between that man and me ! ” While cordially 
dcte.sting the successful Sultan of Cordova, his Ab- 
bfisidc foe was forced to render homage to Ins skill 
and courage. He called Abd-cr-Rahman “ the hawk 
of the Koreysh,” the falcon of the Prophet’s own 
tribe. “ Wonderful,” he would exclaim, " is the dar- 
' ing, wisdom, and prudence, he has shown I To enter 
the paths of destruction, throw himself into a di.stant 
land, hard to approach, and well defended ; there to 
profit by the jealousies of the rival parties, to make 
them turn their arms against one another instead of 
against himself ; to win the homage and obedience 
of his subjects ; and, having overcome every difficulty, 
to rule supreme lord of all I Of a truth, no man 
before him has done this ! ” 

The defeat of the Abbaside invasion was followed 
by other successes on the part of the new Sultan. He 
induced the people of Toledo, who had long held out 
'against him, to consent to a peace and deliver up 
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their chiefs , and the leaders were grossly humiliated 
and then crucified Thechief of the Yemenite faction 
proving dangerous, Abd-er Rahman gave him a safe- 
conduct and thus enticed him into his palace \\herd| 
he tried to stab him with his own hand, but findingj 
the Arab too vigorous, called in the guard ana 
had him assassinated Almost immediately, a great 
revolt of the Berbers of the northern borders occurred! 
Ten years were occupied m reducing them to obedw 
cnce, and meanwhile the Yemenites burning with 
\cngeancc for the murder of their chief, took advan! 
tage of the Sultan s absence m the north to rise The)! 
had not yet realized the energy or the astuteness of 
the man He had already set the revolted Berbers 
by the cars by playing upon their petty jealousies , 
and he now exerted hts diplomacy to breed discord 
among the Yemenites He tampered with the 
Berbers who formed a large part of their army, so 
that they deserted in the midst of the fray, and Abd 
cr Rahman s soldiers fell upon the flying multitude, 
until thirty thousand bodies lay on the field their 
huge grave long remained a sight to be seen by the 
curious Then followed that formidable coalition 
between three disaffected Arab chiefs and Charle- 
magne, which was so near destroying the fabiic that 
Abd cr Rahman had painfully built up, but collapsed 
before Zaragoza and at Ronccsvalles without a single 
blow from the very person they had ass'^mbled to 
destroy 

Henceforward the Sultan was allowed to enjoy m 
comparatnc peace the fruits of his victories He haU 
subdued all the hostile elements m Spam to his non 
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will; he had cast down the proud Arab -chiefs who 
had dared to measure swords with him ; he had mas- 
sacred, or assassinated, the leaders of rebellion, and had 
proved himself master of the position. But tyranny, 
cruel and perfidious as his, brings its own punish- 
ment. The tyrant may force the submission, but he 
cannot compel the devotion of his people, and the 
empire that is won by the sword must be sustained 
by the same weapon. Honest men refused to enter 
into the service of a lord who could betray and 
slay as did this Sultan ; his old supporters, those 
who had first welcomed him to Spain, now turned 
coldly away when they saw the tyrant in his naked 
cruelty ; his own relations, who had flocked over to 
his Court, as an asylum from the Abbasides, found 
his despotism so intolerable that they plotted again 
and again to depose him, with the inevitable result of 
losing their heads. Abd-er-Rahman was left in 
mournful solitude. His old friends had deserted 
him ; his enemies, though helpless, cursed him none 
the less ; his very kinsmen and servants turned 
against him. It was partly that the long war with 
faction had spoilt a fine nature ; partly that the cha- 
racter was relentless. \No longer could he mingle 
as before in the crowds that thronged the streets 
of Cordova ; suspicious of eveiy one, wrapped in 
gloomy thoughts and distracted by bloody memories, 
he rode through the streets surrounded by a strong 
guard of foreigners.' Forty thousand Africans, whose 
devotion to their paymaster was equalled by their 
hatred of the whole population whom tlicy repressed, 
formed the Sulta n's pro tection against the people 
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nhom he ground under his heel In his desolation he 
wrote a poem on a palm a\hich he transplanted from 
the land of lus ancestors — for, Iihe most Andalusian 
Arabs, he was something of a poet — in which he com- 
passionated the tree for its cmIc: “ Like me, thou art 
separated from relations and friends , thou didst grow 
m a different soil, and nowr thou art far from the 
land of thy birth ” He had accomplished the object 
which he had set before himself in the days of his 
>oung ambition, when he came a stranger and alone 
to subdue a kingdom he had brought the Arabs 
and Berbers into subjection, and restored order and 
peace in the land, hut. he had done it all at the 
expense of his subjects’ hearts The handsome jouth 
who had come hkc“thc young chc\ahcr" to wm the 
homage and dcsotion of the Spanisli Arabs, a fter. 
tjurty*ts\_o jears went down to his grave a detested 
tyrant, upheld m his blood stained throne only by the 
swords of mercenaries whose loj'alty was purchased 
by gold. He had inaugurated the sway of the sword 
in Spam, and liis succcsson, would have to maintain 
the principle As the great historian of the Moors 
Ins observed, it is not cas> to see by what other 
means the turbulent factions of Arabs and Berbers 
were to be kept m order, or how anarchy was to 
be averted witnout severe measures of repression, 
neither of these races was accustomed to monarchy 
Nevertheless a tjranny so sustained formed a melan- 
choly spectacle, despite all the glories and triumphs 
that illumined it. 

An ancient Arab historian, Ibn-Hnj-jan, gives 
the following portrait of tb'* first Sultan of Cordova: 
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“ Abd-er-Rahman was kind-hearted and well disposed 
to mercy. He was eloquent in his speech, and en- 

jdowed with_a. -.quick* perception. He was very slow 
in his determinations, but constant and persevering 
in carrying them into effect. He was active and 
stirring ; he would never lie in repose, or abandon 
himself to indulgence. He never entrusted the affairs 
of government' to any one, but administered them 
himself ; yet he never failed to consult in cases of 
difficulty the men of wisdom and experience. He 
was a brave and intrepid warrior, always the first in 
the battle-field ; terrible in his anger, and intolerant 
of opposition : his countenance inspired awe in those 
who approached him, friends and foes alike. He was 
wont to follow biers and pray over the dead, and in the 
mosque on Fridays he would often enter the pulpit 
and address the people. He visited the sick, and 
mixed with the people in their rejoicings.” This 
is doubtless the young Abd-er-Rahman, before oppo- 
sition and conspiracy had made him suspicious and 
cruel. Power has often a terrible manner of punishing 
its possessors. 

■ ' The usual question that is asked, when a despot 
dies, is, Who will succeed him ? And the common 
answer is, Revolution and anarchy. A throne that 
is set upon steel edges does -not-readily—pass from 
father to son. Yet the dynasty of Abd-er-Rahman 
did not collapse with the death of its despotic 
founder. It was to be expected that the many 
hostile forces which he had with difficulty restrained, 
when released by his death, would have sprung into 
redoubled activity. Such, however, was not the case. 
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Partly because he had too thoroughly terrified the 
people for them easily to recover their courage, and 
partly because \u his successor they recognized the 
sery antithesis of his father — a prince to be loved and 
honoured — the people remained quiet for some years 
Hisham, who in 7S8 succeeded his father, at the age 
of thirty, was a model of all the virtues , and, as if to 
make sure that he should practise them u ith assiduity 
during lus brief reign, an astrologer predicted that he 
had but eight jears to Ine Ihc Sultan naturally 
devoted this short space to preparing for the next 
uorld In his youth his palace had been filled with 
men of science, poets, and sages , and the boy was 
father of the man Hi^cts^f^piety^verc number- 
less, and m him the indigent and the.persccuted^had 
a sure refuge,- He would send trusty emissaries into 
all parts of his dominions to seek out wrongdoing 
and repress it, and to further the cause of righteous- 
ness He had the streets patrolled at night to pre- 
Ncnt riotous and vicious conduct, and the fines they 
levied on the evildoers were distributed among those 
good souls whom ram and cold could not deter from 
attending the mosques at night time The Sultan 
himself Msitcd the sick, and would often go forth on 
stormy nights to carry food to some pious invalid and 
to watch beside his bedside With all this he was no 
poltroon He would lead his armies against the 
Christians of the North, like the thoroughbred Arab 
be was , and, though the people affectionately dubbed 
him “The Amiable’ and “The Just,' he could show 
sufficient firmness when his reign was menaced by 
the conspiracies of his uncles He increased the 
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lUtnili'T of lu-; tnan-ilulcs. nr bo <]y-j^iiaid> niui a Ihon- 
sruul of tiieni wnc ahvay.s on duty day and nighl on 
both sides of tile river to protect his palace. He ivas 
a huntsman ; yet so scrupulous was lie that when he 
rebuilt the bridge of Cordova, whicli still stands to 
this day, hcarin" that his subjects murmured that he 
only built this great work to make his hunting parties 
more convenient, he vowed he would never cross it 
again ; and he never did. Ikforc the eight years had 
rjuitc expired, this exemplary prince was gathered to 
his well-earned paradise ; and then it became appa- 
rent that his very goodness had but served to stir up 
a new factor of rebellion in the State. 

This new danger was the power of the Moham- 
medan priests. The term is hardly an accurate one, 
for in Islam there is no priesthood in the strict 
sense of Catholic Christianity. The men who recite 
the pra}’crs and preach the weekly sermons in the 
mosques are laymen taken from their shops or other 
occupations, and appointed for the time to lead the 
congregations. There J^s no disymction_betwcen laic 
and cleric in Islam. Nevertheless, there is something 
which tallies more or less with what we mean by a 
priesthood. There is alwaA^'S in Mohammedan 
countries a body of men whose lives are specially 
devoted to religion ; they may be dervishes with 
peculiar rites, or they may be merely theological 
students, pupils of some renowned teacher, whose 
doctrine fills them with unwonted zeal and enthu- 
siasm ; they may be reciters of the Koran^ or school- 
masters. Such a body is found throughout the 
Moslem world, and it has to be reckoned with in every 
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Mohammedan countn The s*udent» of the Azhar 
mosque at Cairo, the Softas of Constantmop’e, the 
Mullas of man\ an Eastern ci^, ha e shorn ' hat 
the force of fanaticism can a\ail in times of cN-Citc- 
ment In Andalusia this pouer %s*as no about 
to be displayed The first rebellion after Abd cr 
Rahman s death came from the least expected quarter, 
not from the Christians, nor from any special political 
party of Arabs or of Berbers, but from the deiout 
sons of Islam the theological students of Cordova 
These students were laq;ely composed of renc 
gades, or the sons of renegades It has alreadv been 
seen that the Spaniards cheerfully adopted Islam, 
and, like most converts became more Moslem than 
the Moslems themselves Abd cr Rahman was far 
too wise, and also far too worldly, to permit the 
theologians — especially those of Spanish blood — 
any preponderating influence in his kingdom , but 
the pious Hisham neither saw the danger, nor, 
had he perceived it would have regarded it as a 
danger at all He loved to place his confidence in 
holy men whose conduct was dictated by the strict 
observance of their religion and m whom he failed 
to detect the germs of common worldly ambition 
and love of power It happened, too, that at tliH 
time the theologians were headed by a sin(;iil irly 
gifted and active mind, a favourite pupil of out 
of the lights of the Holy City Mfdiin, vvlirrc tJi' 
\rabnn Prophet was buricc md i in in who f* r ui) 
was devoured by that mixture of rcligiotn fi rvoiii 1 
political ambition which ha** so ofli n imd Intvo of 
nations This doctor, Yahy a, profited b) (li» di voll ill 
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and piety of Hisham to raise the tlieologians of Cor- 
dova to a height of influence and power that might 
have made his shrewd father, Abd-er-Rahman, turn 
in his grave. So long, indeed, as they had their own 
wa}% all went well. But in 796, when the good 
Hisham departed in the odour of sanctity, a complete 
change came over the Court. The new Sultan, 
Hakam, was not. indifferent to religion or in any 
way a reprobate ; but he was gay and sociable, and 
enjoyed life as it came to him, without the slightest 
leaning towards asceticism. Such a character was 
wholly objectionable to the bigoted doctors of theo- 
logy. They spoke of the Sultan with pious horror, 
publicly prayed for his conversion, and even reviled 
and insulted him to his face. Finding him incurable 
in his levity, they plotted to set up another member 
of his family on the throne. The conspiracy failed, 
and many of the leading nobles, who had joined 
in the plot, together with a number of fanatical doc- 
tors, were crucified. Undeterred by this, in S06 the 
people, stirred up by the bigots, rose again, only to 
be as summarily repressed as before. Even the ter- 
rible fate of the nobles of Toledo, — who had I'ebelled, 
as was their wont, and were at this time treachcrousl}'’ 
inveigled into the hands of the Crown Prince and 
massacred to a man, — did not deter the Cordovans 
from another revolt. 

For seven years, indeed, the memory of the “ Day 
of the P'oss,” as the massacre at Toledo was called, 
kept the fanatics of Cordova within bounds ; but as ‘ 
the recollection of that fearful hole into which the 
murdered bodies of all the nobility of Toledo had 
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been cast, grew fainter, there were symptoms of a 
fresh insurrection at the capital. Popular feeling ran 
very high, not only against the Sultan, because he 
would not wear sackcloth and ashes or pretend to be 
an ascetic, but still more against his large body-guard 
of “ Mutes,” so called because, being negroes and the 
like, they could not speak Arabic. The Mutes dared 
not venture in the streets of Cordova c.>:ccpt in 
numbers ; a single soldier was sure to be mobbed, 
and might be murdered. One day a wanton blow 
struck by a member of the guard roused the whole 
people. They rushed with one accord to the palace, 
led by the thousands of theological students who 
inhabited the soutlicrn suburb of the city, and 
seemed bent on carr>'ing It by assault in spite of 
its fortifications and garrison. The Sultan Hakam 
looked forth over the sea of faces, and watched 
with consternation tlie devoted mob repulsing the 
charge of his tried cavaliy^; but even in this hour 
of desperate peril he did not lose the sang-froid 
which is the birthright of great men. Retiring to 
his hall, he told his page Hyacinth to bring him a 
bottle of civet, with which he proceeded calmly to 
perfume his hair and beard. The page could not 
repress his astonishment at such an occupation, when 
the cruel mobwas even then battering at the gates ; but 
Ilakam, who was fully aware of his danger, replied : 

“ Silence, rascal ! How do you suppose the rebels 
would be able to find out my head among the rest, if 
ii:.w^jy5,OAt. fb'.stjjj/gu.sJjnfi. by its succt odour.’ He 
then summoned his onicers, and took his measures 
for the defence. These were simple^nough ; but 
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they proved crfcclual. He despatched his cousin witli 
a force of cavalry, Ijy a roundabout way, to tlic 
southern suburb, which he set in flames, and wlien 
the people turned back in terror from the besieged 
nalacc to rescue their wives and children from their 
burning homes, Hakam and tlie rest of the garrison 
fell on them in the rear. Attacked on both hands, 
the unfortunate rebels were cut to pieces ; the grim 
IMutcs rode through them, slashing them down by the 
hundred, and disregarding, if they understood, their 
prayers for mercy. Hakam’s manceuvre saved the 
palace tand the dynasty ; and the insurrection was 
converted into a wholesale massacre.^ 

Yet in the moment of his triumph the Sultan 
stayed his hand ; he did not press his victor}^ to the 
last limits, but was content with ordering the destruc- 
tion of the rebellious suburb and the exile of its 
inhabitants, who were forced to fly, some to Alex- 
andria, to the number of fifteen thousand, besides 
women and children, whence tliey eventually crossed 
to Crete ; others, eight thousand in all, to Fez, in 
Africa. The majority of the exiles were descendants 
of the old Spanish population, who had embraced 
Islam, but were glad of a pretext to assert their 
racial antipathy for the Arab rule. The chief 
offenders, the fakis, or theological students, however, 
were left unpunished, partly, no doubt, because many 
of them were Arabs, and partly in deference to their 
profession of orthodoxy. To one of their leaders, 
who was dragged before Hakam, and who told the 
Sultan, in the heat of his fanatical rage, that in 
* Dozy : Hist, des Mus. d’Espagne, livre ii. ch. iii., iv. 
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hating his king he was obeying the voice of God, 
Ilakam made the memorable reply : “ He who com* 
manded thec, as thou dost pretend, to hate me, 
commands me to pardon thee. Go and live, in 
God’s protection ! " 





V. 

Tin: ciikisriAX mautvrs. 

Tin: 5 ^ii!t.'in Ilalcam died in 823, after a rcigri of 
tu-cruy-.^ix ye.ir.<. lie left a comparatively tranquil in- 
heritance to hi.sson A bd-cr- Rahman ll.; the renegades 
of Cordova iia<i been subdued and exiled, the bigots 
had been given a lesson that they were not likely to 
forget, and there only remained the chronic disturb- 
ances on the Christian borders to be occasionally 
re{)rcssc(l. Abd-cr-Rahman ll. inherited his father’s 
talent for enjoyment, but not that strength of character 
b}' which self-indulgence was preserved from degenc- 
I rating into weakness. The new Sultan converted 

f O 

I Cordova into a second Baghdad, and imitated the 
1 prodigalities of the great Hariin-er-Rashld, who had 
I recently left the scene of his fantastic amusements 
I for,- let us hope, a better world. Abd-er- Rahman 
I built palaces, laid out gardens, and beautified his 
’capital with mosques, mansions, and bridges. _Likc 
all cultivated j\roslem sovereigns, he was a lover of- 
poetry, and claimed to be no mean poet -himself, 
though his verses were sometimes written by other 
pens whom he paid to compose for him. His tastes 
were refined, and his nature was gentle and easily led. 
Four people ruled him throughout his career : one 
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,omw “r ,h«ton Y*sa, 

inflnential of these »as ‘he £ stmicnt' 

same .to to4 Wore suned up *'« to 

asamst HaVam, and .to no. f ", 
asceDdenCT w« tte mmd of the new SuUn 

QeeenTamb and thestoc Nasr, tourer, c-.ctc,sa 

TO \ =,M ayftonty m poUvcal maUers , b«l ibc sm^cr 
Zir^abconaned h:> interest to matters of taste ana 
cate, and refused to meddle m tbc sulgir strife of 
lioUtics He was a Persian and had been a pupil oi 
thefavaous musician of Baghdad, Isaac tbc MosiUtc, 
until one day he had the misfortune to c^iccl bis 
master m a performance before the Khnhf Hnrun, nnd 
had immediately afterwards been ofTcred by the 
jealous Mosilite the choice of death or banishment. 

He accepted the latter, and, arriving in Spam, vsns 
received with effusion by the cultivated Sultan, who 
assigned him a handsome pension supplies of food, 
houses and other privileges and allowances, so that 
the foiiutiaic singer counted an immense income So 
delighted was the Sultan with Ziriabs talents that 
hevsould seat him beside him and 3hare his meals 
with him, and would listen for hours to his songs 
and to the wonderful talec he could tell of b>gonc 
*ncs and the wise sayings he could relate from bis 
(mdless stores of reading He kreiv more than a 
&u^n «otigs by heart each with its separate tunc, 

Mrf a fifth suing to the tote, and Viis style of play - 

^tohad heard h.m ttould listen to none otter after 

7 
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wards. He had a curious way with his musical 

pupils. He used to make the would-be* singer sit 
down and try to sing his loudest. If the voice was 
•weak, he told him to tie a band round his waist to 
increase the volume of sound ; if he stammered or 
had any defect in his speech, Ziryab made him keep 
a piece of wood in his mouth till his jaws were 
properly stretched. After this, if the novice could 
shout Ah at the top of his voice, and keep the 
sound sustained, he took him as a pupil and trained 
him carefully ; if not, he dismissed him.^ Never was, 
any one so polished, so witty, so entertaining as 
Ziryab ; he soon became the most popular man 
in Andalusia, and held the position of arbhe r o f 
fa^iion, like Petronius or Beau Brummell. He made 
the people change their manner of wearing their hair. 
He introduced asparagus and force-meat balls to An- 
dalusia, atid a dish was long afterwards known as 
“ Ziiyab’s fricassee.” He set the example of drinking 
out of glass vessels instead of metal, of sleeping on 
leather beds, dining off leather mats, and a host of 
other refinements ; while he insisted on a careful 
gradation of clothes, diminishing by slow degrees 
from the thick of winter to the thin of summer, 
instead of the abrupt change which the people had 
hitherto made. Whatever he prescribed, the fashion- 
able world followed ; there was nothing that' this 
delightful epicure could not persuade them to think 
both necessary and charming. 

Blit while the Court Avas preoccupied with the 
lasting of new dishes, or the cut of its hair, there 

' Makkar}’ : ii. 121. Dozy: livre ii. ch. v. 
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were cirncst people among the subjects of the Sultan 
m Cordova itself, who were absorbed by much deeper 
thoughts It was not the external enemy that thus 
endangered the peace of the Moorish kingdom Man^ 
a time, indeed, did Abd cr Rahmin n , who was not 
wanting m personal courage and love of militar} 
glor>\ lead his armies with success against the Chris 
tians of the north, who, aided by Louis the Debonnairc, 
were continually making some expedition or foray 
over the frontiers These petty campaigns were not 
3 ct serious enough to shake the stability of the Moslem 
rule. The trouble in these early days alwa)S came 
from within In the present instance it arose from 
the too exalted spirit of a small number of Christian^ 
at Cordovx Most of the Christians, indeed, were b> 
no mc.ans anxious to emphasize their creed , the> 
found themselves welt treated, free to worsliip as thc> 
plc.iscd, with no hindrance from their rulers, and 
also free to trade and get rich, as w ell as their Moslem 
neighbours What more could be desired, unless the 
recovery’ of their ancient kingdom ? And as that 
was impossible just then, they were content to let 
well alone, and make the best of tlicir mild and 
tolerant governors 

This temper was verj' general in Andalusia, but 
there were here and there ambitious or enthusiastic 
spirits tint chafed against such compliance with the 
rule of the “infidel” Th(^* remembered the former 1 
power and prosperity of their church, and the priests j 
especially could no longer restrain their Inlrcd of 
the Moslems who had taken away from them their 
authority and substituted a false crccil for the religion > 
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of Christ. The very_„ tolerance- of *the- Moors -only— 
exasperated such fervent souls ; they preferred -to-be— 
persecuted, like the saints of old ; they longed to be 
martyrs, and they were indignant with the Moslems, 
because they would not “persecute them for right- 
eousness’ sake” and ensure them the kingdom of 
heaven. Especially hateful to these earnest people 
was the open gaiety and sensuous refinement of the 
Moors; their enjoyment of life and all its pleasure, 
their music and singing, their very learning and 
science, were abhorrent to these ascetics. Life, to the 
true believer, meant only scourges and fasts, penances 
and confessions, pur ification— through— suffering, the 
mortifying of the flesh and sanctifying- oLthe spirit. 
What happened was, in truth, nothing but the mani- 
festation of the ascetic or monastic form o'f Christianity 
among the subject populations. A sudden and violent 
enthusiasm took the place of the indifference that had 
hitherto been the prevailing characteristic of Spanish 
Christianity, and a race for martyrdom began. 

It was a grievous pity to see good people throwing 
away their lives, and the lives of others, for a dream. 
The suicides of Andalusia were really no whit more 
reasonable or truly religious than the sufferings of the 
priests of Baal Avho cut themselves with knives, or of 
the Indian ascetics who let their nails grow through 
the palms of their hands. The fact that the Spanish , 

“ martyrs ” were mad in a better cause does not 
make them less insane. Christianity does not teach 
its disciples to fling away their lives wantonly, out of 
mere joy in being tortured and killed. It was not as 
If the Christians were persecuted or hindered in the 
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exercise of their faith , it ^^as not as if the Moor> 
were Ignorant of Christianity and needed to be 
preached to TiicyXncxvjnorc of the Scriptures than 
many of the Christians themselves, and they never 
^pokc4hc name* of*Jcsus Christ w ithout adding, “ Ma> 
J^od—blcRs him.” Mohammedanism icci/mzcs the 
jnspircd nature of Christ, and mculi.ats,s profound 
reverence towards Jum. Ihc Moslems were not 
Ignorant of Christianttv, but ihc> preferred tlicirown 
creed , andwlule thej let the Christians hold to theirs, 
there was no excuse for the latter posing in the 
heroic character of persecuted believers Jndeed 
there- vvas.-no rational wav of getting martyred, 
sincc'Christians were allowed free exercise of their 
rcdigiQUSuritcs, might preacli and teach without let or 
hindrance, «Uic> could not find a legal gtound^for 
being persecuted unless they’- left the paths of the 
Gospel and set aside the great lesson of Christ, " Love 
your enemies, do good to them that hate you, and 
pray for them that dcspitcfuHy use you and persecute 
y ou ” They w ere not ilcspitcfully used or persecuted , 
the mass of the Christians were entirely unmolcsud 
and though the priests were sometimes subjected to 
some public ridicule by' the street boys and common 
pcojile, the better class of Moslems never joined in 
this; yet so far were the |K>or Christians from at- 
tempting to love ihc'C mild adversaries that they 
went out of their way to curse them and blaspheme 
their religion, with the simple intention of being 
inartv rc<l for their pams Now it is a_vv cllJ>now_n 
Hu m Moslem countries that he wno blasphemes tlic 
Troplici Mohammed or his religion must die It is a 
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slcrn and barbarous law, but the world has seen as 
bad prtnciidcs carried into cflcct over the Taproots of 
Sinillificid and Oxford in later ages than that of 
which we are writirtg. XVilfulh’^lo stir up religious 
strife and injuriously to abuse another -faith arc no 
deeds for Christians ; voluntarily to transgress a law 
which carries with it capital punishment is not 
martyrdom, but suicide ; and the pity we cannot Iielp 
fccling-for the “ martyrs" of Cordova is the same that 
one entertains for many less- exalted forms of 
hvstcrical disorder. The victims were, indeed, martvrs 
to disease, and tlieir fate is as pitiable as though they 
had really been martyrs for the faith. 

The leading spirit of these suicides was EulogiiKs,* 
a priest who belonged to an old family of Cordova, 
always noted for its Christian r.cal. Euloglus had 
spent years in prayer and fasting, in bitter penance 
and .self-mortification, and had reduced himself to the 
ecstatic condition which leads to acts of misguided 
but heroic devotion. There was nothing worldly left 
in him, no thought for himself or personal ambition; 
to cover the false faith of the Moors with contumely, 
and to awaken a spirit of exalted devotion among his 
co-religionists, such were his aims. In these he had 
throughout the cordial support of a wealthy young 
man of Cordova, Alvaro by name, and of a small but 
fervid body of priests, monks, and women, with a few 
i la)'men. Among those who found a close affinity to 
the devoted young priest, was a beautiful girl named 
Flora. She ivas the child of a mixed marriao-e, and 
hei Christian mother had brought her up secretly in 

* Dozy: Hist, des 3\Iiis. d’Espagne, eh. vi.-ix. 
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V,.r o n filth For many }<am Fiom to all 
outirard jppearanoc a Mohammedan; but 
roved bv the tame tpmt of sacrifice in 

Mhich hid tutted Eulojras, and evcitri by such 
So^-asei m the Bible as, “MTto--o den>- Me 
belom men, him mil I aEo deny before My Father 
Mhith is m heaven.’’ she fled from her brother s house 
-her father \s-as dead-<ind took refuge among the 
Christians. The brother, a 'Mohararaedan. searched 
for her in vain ; many priests were throv.-n into prison 
on Uic charge of being acQjmphces in the abduction j 
and Flora, unwilling that others should suffer through 
her fault, returned to her home and confessed herself 
a Chnstian Her brother tned the sternest means at 
Ills di'-poaal to compel her to recant, and at last, irn a 
rage at her obstinacy, brought her before the Kady, or 
Mohammedan judge, and accused her of apostaej* 
The child of a Modem, eien though the mother be a 
CUnstun, is held in Mohammedan law to be bom a] 
^IOblcm, and apostacy ha* ahi-ay:, been punishable by 1 
death. E\cn now in Turkey the law hold a-good j 
though thcrThSXeen a tacirundSandmg for the j 
b t forty >ears that it shall not be enforced ; and a 
thousand seara ago we must expect to find le^s 
tenderness towards renegades Vet the judge before 
whom Flora was thus arraigned displaced some com- 
punctioa towards die unhappy grrl. He did not 
condemn her to dcath-05 he iii, >„ 

men to mpiKooment: he had her severelv 
bca.en, and told her brother to take her home j 
her a= MohamJ „ X 

-^Mhovvete, again, and took- rerun/;:; 3ot 
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Christian friends, and here for the first time she met 
Eulogius, who conceived for the beautiful and unfor- 
tunate young devotee a pure and tender love such as 
angels might feel for one another. Her mystical 
exaltation, devout piety, and unconquerable courage, 
gave her the aspect of a saint in his eyes, and he 
had not forgotten a detail of this first interview six 
years later when he wrote to her these words : “ Thou 
didst deign, holy sister, to show me thy neck torn by 
the scourge, and shorn of the beautiful locks that 
once hung over it. It was because thou didst regard 
me as thy spiritual father, and believe me to be pure 
and chaste as thyself. Softly did I lay my hand on thy 
wounds ; I had it in me to seek to heal them with 
my lips, had I dared. . . . When I parted from thee I 
was as one that walketh in a dream, and I sighed 
without ceasing.” Flora and a sister who shared her 
enthusiasm were removed to a safe place of conceal- 
ment, and Eulogius did not see her again for some time. 

Meanwhile the zeal of the Cordovan Christians 
was bearing fruit, A foolish priest, Perfectus, had 
been led into cursing the dominant religion, and had 
been executed on a great Mohammedan feast-day, 
when all the world was rejoicing at the termination 
of the rigorous fast of Ramadan, which had lasted a 
whole month. The Moslems, men and women, made 
this feast a special occasion of merry-making, and the 
execution of the offending priest added a new subject 
of excitement to the crowds that thronged the streets 
and sailed on the river and frolicked on the great 
plain outside the city. The poor priest died bravely^ 
cursing Mohammed and his religion with his last 
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brcith, surrounded bj a \ast croud of scoffing and 
pitiless Moslems The Bishop of Cordova, folloucd 
hy an army of priests and devotees, took down his 
bod>, buried him with the holy relies of St Acisclus 
a martyr of Uioclctnns persecution, in whose church 
he had offiented and forthwith had him made a 
saint The same evening two Moslems were 
drowned, and this was at once accepted as thejudg* 
ment of God on the murderers of fcrfcctus The 
black slave, Nasr who had superintended the c\ecu 
tion, died within the >ear, and the Christians trium 
phantlj declared that Pcrfcctus had predicted his 
decease ‘ It was another judgment ' ’ 

Soon a monk named Uaac sought an intcrv icw w itli 
the K Id), on the prctcat of wishing to be converted 
to the ^Iohammcdan religion , but no sooner had the 
learned judge explained the doctrines of Islam tluin- 
,the would be con; ertiurned round, and began to heap 
maledictions upon the creed which he had asked to 
be taught It was no marvel that the astonished 
K"ul> gave him a cult ‘ Do jou know,' said he. 

‘ that our law condemns people to death for daring to 
speak as jou have spoken*' * I do,’ answered the 
monk , • condemn me to death , 1 desire it , for I 
1 now that the Lord said, 'Blessed arc thej who arc 
per ccutcd for righteousness’ sake, for theirs is the 
kin,’doin of heaven ’ The Kid) was sorrj for the 
man and begged the Sultan to overlook his crime, but 
in \ am Isjiac wjw decapitated, and thereupon became 
a saint and it was proved conclusive!) that he liad 
workeil manv miracles, not orl> ever since his chiJd- 
1 k*cx’ but even before he came into the world 
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Presently one of the Sultan’s guards, Sancho, a 
pupil of l{u!f)j;ius, blasphemed !Mohammcd. and lost 
his head. Nc.Kt Sunday .sik monks rushed before the 
Kfidy and shouted, “ We, too, say what our holy 
l)rolhcrs Isaac and Sancho said,” and forthwith fell to 
blaspheminti Mohammed, and to crying, “Avenge your 
accursed Prophet! Treat us with all your barbarity !” 
'J'heir heads were cut off. Three more priests or monks, 
infected with the fever of suicide, rushed c.xcitcdly to 
present their neclcs to the Ircadsman. 1‘dcvcn thus 
fell in less than two months during the summer of S51. 

The great body of the Christians were dismayed at 
the indiscreet zeal of their brethren. It must not be 
forgotten that the Spaniards had not so far been 
remarkable for religious fervour. Their creed sat lightly 
upon them, and so man}* of them had been converted 
to Islam, that the two creeds and the two peoples had 
become to a considerable extent mi.xcd together in 
fricndl}' intercourse. The Christians had come to 
despise their old Latin language and literature ; they 
learned Arabic, and soon were able to write it as well 
as the Arabs themselves. Eulogius himself deploi'cs 
this change. The Christians, he says, delight in the 
Arabic poems and romances instead of the Holy 
Scriptures and the works of the Fathei-s. The 
younger generations know onlj* Arabic ; they read the 
Moslems’ books with ardour, form great libraries of 
them, and find them admirable ; while they will not 
glance at a Christian book. They are forgetting their 
own language, he adds, and hardly one in a thousand 
can write a decent Latin letter ; }-et they indite excel- 
lent Arabic vci se. The Christians, in fact, found Arab 
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romances and poetry much morccntcrtainin{T than the 
wnlmgs of the Fathers of the Church They were 
growing more and more Arab, more civilized, more 
refined, and also more indifTcrcnt to distinctions of 
faith Thcy_ivcrc grateful- to the Moors for treating 
them well, and the sudden ammosit) displayed by 
their excited brethren amazed and shocked them 
1 hey endeavoured to avert thc threatening storm by 
showing their brethren the futility of their conduct 
T hey argued w ith them , reminded them how tolerant 
the Moslems Ind always been to the Christians, 
recalled to them the peaceful teaching of the gospel, 
and the words of the apostle, that ** bhndcrcrs shall 
not enter the kingdom of heaven , ’ and told them 
how the Moslems regarded these deaths with no dis- 
quietude, for they argued, “If your religion were true, 
God would have avenged Ills martyrs” 

These wortiij Christians of the common kind, who 
knew not the force of spiritual exaltation for good and 
for cv il, and only did their duty' to their neighbours 
and said their prayers in the simple, old-fashioned 
manner, tried in vain to restrain the zealots. They 
perceived that these continued insults and swift- 
following punishments must at last end in real perse- 
cution. 1-ulogius, on the contrary, who«cl himself to 
answer their objcctnms with texts out of the Ihble 
and the Lives of the Saints, coveted such a result, 
and the zealots desired nothing belter than the fire 
of persecution The ecclesiastical authontic-s, w orked 
ii[)on by the movlcratc party, and also by the Moor«-.h 
government, could not permit the spirit of revolt to 
continue much longer unreproved; the b «hop>*£qct 
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t!)c natn'.: of Moh;'.tnti'.''.i .md hi^rclujsun, 
? 'Ku'o aii'i Jtir!*’', p!ofc>=-!J!„f njo-^t 

sinrcndy the srliyion of •' p net: on carlh rnul ounci'.viU 

io'.v.n't'.s tra-n." htoul Ix-Unc the jna;;i''lr.Uo with lip> 
full of onr-'iny and hitterm*'-';, tcvilint; ln\s- f.itih as ‘'the 
wori: of the d.ovil,’’ Hut the oood jtidijc wa-^ not to be 
jou^cd so ca'-ily. He was weary of all this hysterica! 
mania, and ha<l man\- a lime prclcrnlcd to be deaf when 
people thniNt themselves upon death ; ho thought it 
was a pity of these two girls, and wished they would 
not be so foolisli. lie would try to induce them to 
retract, or malcc as tliough he liad not licard. But 
they persi.sted in their heroic purpose, and he had to 
pul them in prison. 

Here, in tlic long confinement, the maidens were 
daunted, and almost inclined to waver in their sacri- 
ficial ardour, when Ifulogius came to strengthen and 
destroy llicm. 11 is task was the hardest in the world: 
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to encourage the woman whom he loved with all his 
soul to go to the scaffold ; yet, in spite of every 
natural and human feeling, this man of iron nerved 
himself to fan the flame of enthusiasm to the point 
of martyrdom. It was a dally agony to the unhappy 
priest, but he never relaxed his efforts in what he 
believed to be the good cause. He even wrote an 
entire treatise to convince Flora — who needed it but 


little— of the supreme beauty and glory of martyr- 
dom for the faith. lie spent his days and nights in 
reading and writing, to banish from hts heart those 
feelings of compunction and love which tlircatcncd 
to .shake his resolution. Kut it was only too firm. 
Flora and Mar>' remained ebnst^t and undism ayed 
in spite. of the anxious efforts of-thc-Kfidy to./iclp 
them to saw themselves ; and after the final /nfcrvjcw, 
\riicn sentence of death Vas' pronounced, Eulogius 
saw Flora: — “She seemed to me an angc/," he 
wrote afterwards glorying in the sp/rituaJ trjumplv 
“A celestial illumination surrounded her; her face 
lightened with happiness; she seemed a/ready to be 
tasting the joys of the heavenly home. . , . \Vijcn J 
heard the words of her sweet mouth, I sought to 

st.ablidi her in her resolve faj' showing her the crov/n 

that awaited her. I worskipp^ her; I fell 
before this angel, and besought her to remember m'* 
in her prayers ; and, stmigtiecad by her sp^erh I 
returned less sad to my foshre cell.’* Fiora 

co-mpanian Mary were executed at lar* -r-th \'r— »--- 


ber, i>5i, and Ku’.'gius ere;- s pszzi cf tv 

bratc what he deemed 2 

Soon after Ihh, szd tze ct^er 
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released from prison, and the next )car Abd-er- 
Rahrnan,!!., died, and was succee ded by his -son 
Mohanamed, aa'igid, cold-heart-ed-^golist^who-screwed 
savings out of, the salarjes-of-his -ministers; and was 
universally detested for his meanness and unworthi- 
ness. The theologians alone liked him, for he seemed 
likely to avenge to the full the insults which the 
excited Christians had poured upon the Mohammedan 
religion. Churches were demolished, and such severe 
persecutions were set on foot, that though many 
Christians had become Moslems when the bishops had 
officially condemned suicidal martyrdom, many more 
now followed their example ; indeed, according to 
Eulogius and Alvaro, the majority recanted. .-The 
wise and kindly ' policy -of- Abd-er-Rahman— and his 
jninjsters,., who shut their eyes when'-the-Ghr-ist-ians 

were wantonly committing themselv.es,.„was now 

exchanged for a policy of cruel repression,_and~-it is 
no wonder that apostacy was the rule. 

Still, the influence of the little band of zealots was 
powerful, and had already extended far beyond the 
limits of Cordova. Toledo made Eulogius its bishop, 
and when the Sultan refused his consent, the primacy 
was kept vacant until the zealot should be permitted 
to occupy it. Two French monks came to Cordova 
to beg some relics of the holy martyrs, and went back 
to St. Germain-des-Pres with a handsome bag of 
bones, which were presently displayed to the faithful 
at Paris. But a heavy blow was about to fall upon 
the enthusiasts. Another girl deserted her parents to 
follow Eulogius ; and this time she and her teacher 
were brought before the Kady. Eulogius.was guilty 
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only of pro sely tiring, and his )e"i! puniduncnt uis 
but a scourj’jnf' *fiut "TKc priest \\as not inidc of 
the stuff tint tndurcs the whip Humble and long 
suffering before Ins God, willing to inflict anj torture 
on Ins on n body for the sikc of the faith, he could not 
submit to be flogged by the infidel “Make sharp 
thy sword, judge,’ he entd , “send m> soul to meet 
my Creator , but think not that I will suffer m> body 
to be lacerated with whips” And here he burst into 
a flood of maledictions against Mohammed and lus 
religion 

The Kudy would not take upon himself the 
rcsponsibilitj of executing the sentence upon so 
prominent a leader as Lulogius and the pnc»t w as 
accordinglj brought before the pri\> council One 
of the botly expostulated with him, and askeS* 
wlj}_a man of sense and education should \oliin- 
lardy run (us head into peril of death , he could 
undcretaiid fools and maniacs doing so, lie said, but 
I.ulogius was of a diflcrcnt stamp " Listen to me," 
he added," 1 entreat )ou , jicld for once to ncccssita , 
retract what .\ou said before the Kldy; say but the 
word, and >ou sluU go free" but it was too late: 
^utoglU^, though lie preferred the position of trainer 
of marl) rs to setting the example himself, cou’d not 
retreat from lus ground with dignity He must go 
on to the bitter end And ref using tn-jetract any- 
thing he was fortliwith led out to eTecnt.cn, and 
dietl with courage and dciotioa cn iXarcfc it, £59.* 
Heprued of their leader, the Christian martyrj lo t 

h^art, and we donot hear of ther' read on a a a. 

* Pwy C-T* E. ct I*. 
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THE GREAT IvIlALIF. 

My readers may perhaps be disappointed that so 
far we have but few records of noble deeds or great 
wars, and that instead of individual heroes we have 
been chiefly interested in large movements of races 
and religions, Wc had, it is true, a stirring outset 
with Tarik and his Berbers, whose brilliant conquests 
arc no more legendary than is the history of the 
nineteenth century. We had the great and decisive 
battle of Tours, but of this the details, which might 
have proved of surpassing interest, are wanting ; and 
the other engagement with the Franks, the field of 
Ronccsvallcs, errs in the opposite direction, for it is 
overclouded with myth. Since that day, a hundred 
years have now passed, and we have come to the 
death of Eulogius and the consequent decline of the 
Christian martyrs ; and in all that century wc have 
been reading of nothing but the struggle between the 
different races and creeds that made up the mixed 
population of the Spanish peninsula. But after all, 
golden deeds are rare, and are too often the invention 
of poets, whose spiritual minds clothe with the attri- 
butes of ideal chivalry what are really the ordinary 
events of war ; while the struggle of race with race and 
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creed uilh creed is whit the world his been inccs 
sanlly witnessing ever since imn cime into existence 
We must not allow ourselves to ihmk lint the 
lustor> of these hrge movements is uninteresting 
because it has not the personal charm of individual 
acts of heroism In the dc\otion of countless un-'.^L 
noticed men and women during the piteous epoch of 
martyrdom at Cordova there was perhaps more real 
heroism than in the impetuous deeds of chivalry 
displajcd by rude u amors on the battle Held I t i s _ 
mucli easier to be brave in hot blood than to endure 
the alarms and sunViings of long imprisonment, to 
’ couragc.to^thc da> of 
irt through it all The 
iidcd, they threw awa> 
their lives without cause, but their courage is as 
wortli) of atlmiralion as thcif wisdom is to be pitied 
I lora was as real a heroine as if she had sacrificed 
herself for a worth) sake. EuJogius, with all his 
bigotf)', was of the true hero’s mould And m all 
these great movements of race or faith there arc 
numberless acts of devotion and fortitude which, 
though the) ma) escape the C) c of the historian, call 
for as much resolution and endurance as the most 
brilliant exploits of the soldier ft is often in tl 
hcilr acts of heroism that the hardest duties of m n 
kind arc found , and m the coafiicts between I r'^e 
bodies of people there arc r’d'cas opportumti ^ for 
their exercise. 

It IS much easier to rcalix heroic chara er in a 
pci^on than in a who’c pcop'c or even a c. t> , ar^ 
we arc row co~rg W the career of a r'an 
S 
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of the west were reduced to obedience ; and the prince 
of Alcrarve hastened to offer tribute. Tlicn the Sultan 

o 

advaticcd ai;ainst the Christians of the province of 
Regio, wlicrc for thirty years the mountain fastnesses 
had protected the bold subjects of Ibn-Hafsun, and 
where no one knew better than Abd*er-Rahman that 
no speedy victory was to be won. Yet step by step this 
difficult region was subdued. Seeing the scrupulous 
justice and honour of the Sultan, who kept his treaties 
with the Christians in perfect good faith, and observed 
the utmost clemency to those who submitted to him, 
fortress after fortress surrendered. Ibn-Hafsun himself, 
in his fastness, remained unconquered and defiant 
as ever, but he was old, and soon he died, and then it 
was only a matter of time for the arms of the Sultan 
to penetrate even into Bobastro. iVhen,.the Sultan 
stood at last upon the ramparts of this redoubtable 
fortress, and looked down from its dizzy heights upon 
the cliffs and precipices that surrounded the rebel 
stronghold, he was overcome with emotion, and fell 
upon his knees to render thanks to God for the great 
victory.’' Then he turned to acts of mercy and pardon, 
and all the days he stayed in the fort he observed a 
solemn fast. Murcia had now given in its allegiance to 
the Sultan, and Toledo alone remained unsubdued. 
The proud city on the Tagus haughtily rejected Abd- 
er-Rahman’s offer of amnesty, and confidently awaited 
the siege. But it had to do with a different as- 
sailant from the feeble generals who had from time 
to time reaped disgrace beneath the walls of the 
Royal City. To prove to its defenders that his 
* Dozy : Hist, des Mus. d’Espagne, livre ii. ch. xvii. 
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‘;Icge uas no transitory menace, the Sultan quickly 
built a little town, u.hich he called El-Feth (“Vic- 
tory on the opposite mountain, and there he resided 
m calm anticipation of the result Pressed by famine, 
the city surrendered, and Abd cr-Rahmin 111 entered 
the last scat of rebellion m the dominions which he 
had inherited from his namesake, the first Abd.cr- 
Rahman, which now (930} once more reached to 
their full extent. 

It Ind taken eighteen years to recover the whole 
breadth of dominion which his predecessors had lost , 
but the work was done, and the ro>al power was 
firmly established over Arab', Ikrbcrs, Spaniards, 
Moslems and Christians alike Henceforward Abd- 
i.r-I<nhm”in permuted no sjKcnl prominence to any 
party; he kept tlic old Arab nobilii> in severe re- 
pression, and the Spaniards, who had always been 
treated by them as base canatHe, rejoiced to see their 
oppressors brought low Henceforth the Sultan was 
the sole authority m the State , but Ins authority was 
jitst, cnhglucncd, and tolerant After so many years 
(tf confuMon and anarchy, the people .accepted the new 
dcsj>olisin chccrfullv 1 here were no more brigands 
to dc''lro\ llutr crops and \mc>, .and if the Sultan 
was absolute in his power, at least he did not abuse 
It. The country folk rcturncil to the paths of peace 
and plenty; they were at last fixe to get rich and to 
be Inpjiy after Ihcir own v'ay. 
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Abd-ER-RaiimaN III.’s principle of government 
consisted in retaining the sovereign power entirely 
in his own hands, and administering the kingdom by 
officers who owed their elevation wholly to his favour. 
Above all, he took care to leave no power in the hands 
of the old Arab aristocracy, who had so ill served 
previous rulers. Xhc....men he ^ appointed .to high 
pjaccs \vere parvenus, people of mean birth, who were 
the more attached to their master because they knew 
that but for him they would be trampled upon b}’- 
the old Arab families. The force he employed to 
sustain the central power was a large standing army, 
at the head of which stood his select body-guard 
of Slavs, or purchased foreigners. They were 
originally composed chiefly of men of Slavonian 
nationality, but came by degrees to include Franks, 
Galicians, Lombards, and all sorts of people, who 
were brought to Spain by Greek and Venetian 
traderSj-.and, sold while still children to the Sultan, 
to be educated as Moslems. Many of them were 
highly cultivated men, and naturally attached to 
their master. They resembled in many respects the 
corps of Mamluks which Saladin’s successors intro- 
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duccd into Eg:>’pt as a body-guard, and. which subse- 
quently attained such renown as Sultans of Egypt 
and Syria. Like tlmt body of purchased Turkish 
and Circassian slaves, they had Ihcir own slaves under 
them, were granted estates by the Sultan, and formed 
a sort of feudal retainers, prepared to serve their lord 
at the head of their own followers whenever he might 
call upon them. the Egyptian Mamluks, too. 

they came after a while to such a pitch of influence 
that they took advantage of the decay of the central 
j>owcr, which followed upon the death of Abd-cr* 
Hahman III. and his successor, to found indcpcndcnl 
dynasties for themselves, and,Ums_contributc to the 
final overthrow of the Moslem domination in Spain. 

' With itic aid of his “ Slavs,” the Sultan not only 
banished brigandage and rebellion from Spain, but 
waged war with the Christians of the north with 
brilliant success. The Mohammedan realm was 
menaced by more dangers than those of internal 
anarchy. It w.is pressed between two threatening 
and warlike kingdoms, each of which required to be 
kept In watchful check. To llic south the .newly 
founded empire of the Filimilc Khalifs in North 
Africa wa< a standing menace It n-as natural that the 
rulers of the n.arbar>' coast should remember that the 
Arabs before them bad u^d Africa as a stepping 
stone to Spain ; the tr.adittonal polic)' of the African 
tl>'nasi[cs w.as to comp.ass, if possible, the annexation 
of the fair provinces of Andalusia, It was only.by 
'kilfully, working upon tlic scciarhan schisms, and 
consequent insurrections, which divided Uic llcrl>ers 
of Africa, that the Sultan succxxded in keeping thi 
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Fatimites at a distance. He did succeed, however, 
so well, that at one time a great part of the 'Barbary 
coast paid homage to the ruler of Spain, who also 
obtained possession of the important fortress of Ceuta, 
A great part of the Spanish revenue was devoted to 
building a magnificent fleet, with which Abd-er- 
Rahman disputed with the Fatimites the command 
of the Mediterranean. 

On the opposite side, on the north, the Moslem 
power had to deal with an even more threatening 
enemy. The Christians of the Asturias had sprung 
from very small beginnings, but they were now in- 
creasing in strength, and they had the stimulating 
thought to spur them on, that they were recon- 
quering their own land. When first they had felt the 
shock of the Moslem invasion, their rout had been 
utter and complete. They had fled to the mountains 
of the Asturias, where their trifling numbers and the 
inaccessibility of their situation gave them safety from 
tlie Mohammedan attack. Pelagius, the “ old Pelayo ” 
of the ballad, had but thirty men and ten women 
with him in the cave ol Covadonga, which became 
the refuge of the Gothic Christians ; and the Arabs 
did not think it worth while to hunt down the little 
remnant of refugees. Here, in the recesses of the 
cave, which was approached through a' long and 
narrow mountain pass, and . entered by a ladder of 
ninety steps, a handful of men might have set an 
army at defiance. 

The Arab historian ^ thus contemptuously describes 
the origin of the Christian kingdom : “ During 

* Ibn-Hayy5n,in lUakkary, ii. 34. 
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AnbasVs admmislritjon a dcspiciblc birbinin, 
whose mmewas I’chjo, rose m the land of Gahen, 
and, ha\in{j reproached his countrymen for their 
Ignominious dependence and their cow ardl> flight, 
began to stir them up to avenge their past injuries and 
to c\{>cl the Moslems from the land of their fathers 
From that moment the Christians of Andalus began 
to resist the attacks of the Moslems on such districts 
as had remained in their possession, and to defend 
their wives and daughters The commencement of 
the rebellion Inppcnctl thus there remained no citj , 
town, or village in Galicia but what was in the hands 
of the Moslems, with thccNception of a steep moun- 
tain on which this I’cla>o took refuge with a handful 
of lien, tlicrc his followers went on d>ing through 
luingcr, until he saw their numbers reduced to about 
thirty men and ten women, having no other food for 
support than the hon^') which thc> gathered in tlic 
crevices of the rock which thej thcm'-cUcs inhabited 
like so many bees However, I’clajo and his men [ 
fortified IhcmscKcs bv degrees m the passes of the j 
mountain, until the Moslems were made acquamtctl | 
with thtif jircparations , but, perceiving how few iIkv 
were, the) heeded not the idvicc convcvctl to them,^ 
.an! allow ctl them to gather siren, nh, sav iiig *\Vhal 
arc thru barbarians, pcrchcil up on a rod * The) 
must uKvitabl) die’*’* “Would to Govl * " adds 
ano’hcr historian— “Would to Govl that the ^Io-.’ems 
hail ilitn t\tmgui'hcil at once the sparks of a firu 
which wis dc ’incJ in consume the whole dominions 
of Islam in th kc parts ’*• 

The little bard of refugees was s’rcngthcned from 
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time to time by fresh accessions, and, by -degrees 
waxing more confident, came forth from their strong- 
hold, and began to harass the Berbers who formed 
the frontier settlers. The Moors were at length com- 
pelled to seek out the intrepid raiders in their cavern ; 
but the result was discouraging ; tlicy \vere driven- 
back pell-mell with great- loss. In 751 Alfonso of 
Cantabria (where the Moslems had never penetrated), 
having married the daughter of Pelayo and thus 
united the Christian forces, roused the northern 
provinces against the Moors, and, joined by the 
Galicians of the west, began a series of brilliant 
campaigns, by which the enemy was driven step by 
step further south. One after the other the cities of 
Braga, Porto, Astorga, Leon, Zamora, Ledesma, Sala- 
manca, Saldana, Segovia, Avila, Osma, Miranda, were 
recovered from the Moslems, and the Christian fron- 
tier was now pushed as far as the great Sierra, and 
Coimbra, Coria, Talavera, Toledo, Guadalaxara, Tu- 
dela, and Pamplona became the Moslem border fort-_ 
resses. Alfonso had in fact recovered the provinces 
of Old Castile, Leon, Asturias, and Galicia ; but the 
scanty band of Christians had neither money nor 
serfs wherewith to build fortifications and cultivate 
the fields over so immense an area : they contented' 
themselves with leaving the conquered country as a 
debatable land between them and the Moors, and 
retired to the districts bordering the Bay of Biscay 
until such time as their numbers should justify the 
occupation of a wider area. 

In the ninth century they were in a position to 
advance upon the territory they had already in part 
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recovered from tijc floors They «;prcatl over Tcoit, 
and built the fortrc'^^cs of Zamora, San Kstexan dc 
Gormar. Osina, and Sitnancas, to o\crauc the enemy 
The debatable land was now much narrower, and the 
Iiostilc forces were almost in contact at \arious places 
alon" the frontier. At the licgmninjj of the tenth 
Centura* the Moors of the borders made a strenuous 
clTorl to regain their lost dominions , but the Chris- 
tians, aided by the men of 'lolcdo, and by Sancho, 
King of NaaarrCpWho had become the bulwark of Chris- 
tianity in the north, defeated them scacrcly.and began" 
to harry the country oxer the border The forays^ 
of the Christians were a terrible curse to their Mctims; 
they were rude, unlcittrcil i>cop1c, and few* of them 
could even read, their manners were on a parwiili 
their education ; and their fanatiei'm and cruelty 
were wliat might he expected from such uncouth 
barbarians. Seldom did the soJdicrv of Leon give 
quarter to a defenceless foe, and we ma> look in \ain 
for the fine cliivalry and toleration. of the Arabs; 
where the latter spared nobly, the rough robbers of 
Leon and Castile mascacred avholc garrisons, cities 
full of inhabitants, and those whom they did not 
slaughicr they made skives. 

AUbcr-U.ahmrm III had hardly l>ccn seated two 
jears on the throne when Ordofto It of Leon c.arricd 
a dcaastatiiig foray to the walls of Merida; and so 
alTn,’.htcd wire the i>eop!e of lladajo? tli.at ihty 
In^tcncil to conciliate him with blaclnml '1 hro- 
Cities arc not very fir from Cordav.a ; only the lofiy 
hcigl I*' of ihc S erra Morena <epara*^d cipif d lA 
ll c Omc) v.ads from llic Cf mpjnh i of Ordofio 'li.c 
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silinlion was frau"iit with danger. The youn" Sultan, 
had lie been a coward, might iinvc excused liirnsclf 
from instant action on the plea that IMcrida had not 
yet recognized his autliority, and that it was not his 
affair if the Christians harried rebellious provinces. 
Thi.s, however, was not Abd-er-Rahman’s policy or 
tcmjier. He collected his troops and sent an expedi- 
tion to the north, which made a successful raid into 
the Christian tcrrilorie.s ; and the following year, 917, 
he ordered a second attacic. This was defeated with 
heavy toss by Ordofio before the walls of San Estevan 
de Gormaz, and the brave Arab general, seeing that 
the fight was lo.st, threw himself among the enemy, 
and died sword in hand. The King ..of-Ju:Qn haj^the 
pitiful cowardice to nail tho-head of this grilhinl soldier 
to the gate of the fortecsSj-sidc-bv-side with-that-of a 
pig. Encouraged by this success, the armies of Leon 
and Navarre ravaged the countiy about Tudela in 
the following \-ear, but not with equal impunity, for 
they were twice beaten by the Cordovan troops. 
Seeing, however, that it took a good deal of defeat to 
daunt the Christians, Abd-cr-Rahman resolved upon 
stronger measures. In 920 he took command of the 
army himself, and by rapid marches and skilful 
strategy surprised Osma, and razed the fortress to 
the ground ; dcstro3'ed San Estevan, which he found 
deserted bj' its garrison ; and then turned towards 
iVlavarre. Twice did he drive Sancho from the field, 
and when the forces of Navarre were reinforced by 
those of Leon, and the Christians had the best of the 
natural position, the Sultan delivered battle with 
them in the Val de Junqueras (Vale of Reeds), and 
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the obstmitc defence of the borderers, tlie Moslems 
put the girnson of Muez to the sword , and it is un| 
fortunately true that in some of these campaigns the 
Moors imitated the barbarities of their antagonists^ 
cspeciallj when their armies included a considcrablcj 
admi\turc of African troops, who were notoriously 
sas age 

Nothing could exceed the heroic determination of 
the defeated Christians, barbarous thej were, but 
the\ had the courage of men routed again and 
again ihcj c\cr rose with fresh heart from the disaster 
Ihi— \ar>_)cat after, the fatal battle in the Vallc> of 
lii.cd'--Ordoi\o, who was the soul of the Christian 
resistance, ltd In'! men on another raid over the 
borders, and in 923 Sancho of Navarre not to be 
bcliindhand, recaptured some strong castles Thus 
roiiced once more, the Sultan set out for the north 
filled with a stern resolve, hv racked and burned all 
that came m liis wa> , the cities emptied as he 
approached so terrible was thedread he inspired, and 
Ik cntcrcil the deserted capital of Pamplona, driv in 
Sancho aw a) in confu«ioT a> be approached fl 
cathedral and man) of ih houses of the capital \ 
rutlilc<«l\ de5tro)eJ, and ^av■alTe was at hi-, j ct 
About the <amc time Ordo 10 of Leon died the 
cud uarwhich aro e b^trecnhissons gave th '■ulta'’ 
time to attend to other naUers 
On lus rc'urn fron this tnumphan* anp->ic*' 
cr Rah'n n lU a* unai a nev tit 

the ru’i.'->f'<‘ \rii3»u ahad co"‘ented th cs^- 
SLcU titles as £f-r(^c. — 'or), SltUan 
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“5:011 of the Kli.'iliTs.” Ahliouj^h they u-crc the heir.-: 
of the Omcyi'ad Khalifs, and never rccognir.cd the 
Abbaskics who had overturned them, the Andalusian 
Sultans had not hitherto asserted their claim to the 
spiritual title ; they had considered that tlic name of 
Khalif sliould not be held by those who had no 
authority over the Holy Cities of Islam, IMekka and 
Medina, and had been content to leave the Abbasides 
in undisputed jiosscssion of the name. Xow, iiow- 
cver, when it was known in Spain that the Abbiisidc 
Khalifs no loncrcr exercised anv real authoritv outside 
the city of ]lap;hdad, and were little better than 
prisoners even there, in consequence of tlic growing 
independence of the various local dynasties, Abd- 
cr-Rahmun. in 929, assumed his title of Khalif with 
the style of En-Xdsir li-dnii-ZId/i, “ Tlic Defender of 
the Faith of God.” ^ 

The Khalif had .still thirtv rears more to reign 
when he adopted this new name ; and they were filled 
chiefly with wise and cultivated administration at 
home, and with constant, even annual, expeditions 
against the Christians, against whom he was indeed a 
“ Defender ” of his religion. The civil war, which had 
for a time neutralized the power of the Leonese, had 
now given place to the authority of a worthy successor 
of the great Ordofio. Ramiro II. succeeded in 931, 
and his warlike character soon asserted itself in resolute 
opposition to the Khalif’s armies. Not lon g^after- 
wards ji„fpnnidab!e„league was formed in the. north 
between the Christians and the Arab governoii_oC 
Zaragoza, and Abd-er-Rahman hastened to demolish 

‘ Dozy, livre iii. 
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tl\c_cnilition In 937 he reduced ZnnRo?! ind, 
mircJnng on Nivirrc sprcid such terror 'iround his 
uns tint tlic Queen Regent Thcudi Instily pud him 
honngc as her sureram l^amiro, houc\cr, was no 
ll.''[t3_jQ_this_furrcndcr He gathered his men to 
g clhcr, a nd inflictwl a tremendous defeat on the 
Moslems m 939 at Alhandc^a _Ijrt> Uiousand Moors 
fell upon the field the Ivhahf himself barclj escaped 
with his life, an<l found himself fliing through the 
coun try with less linn fiftj horsemen Tint disastrous 
>car was long Inown in Andalusia as the \carof 
Alinndega 

Had the Christians pressed their advantage, a 
dirttrcnt lusiorj of Spam would perhaps have had to 
l>c written , hut, as usual inlcrnccmc jealousies among 
the Chrixtnn princes came to the help of the Klnlif 
and while his foes quarrelled among themselves he 
repaired his ilisastcr, recruited his arm> and made 
rcadv for another campaign The civil war which 
thus aided him had its origin in the revolt of Castile 
from the Ixronesc supremaej The Count of Cibtili. 
at this tune was the celebrated Fernando Gonzalez of 
whom man) minstrels have sung Ik is one of the 
prvat Spanish heroes and was mated to a heroine 
Twice did his v\ifc rescue him from the prison into 
which he had been cast bv his jealous neighbours of 
Navarre and 1 con and the second lime she did it b) 
c\clnngmg clothes with her husband and exposing 
herself to the fiirv of! is jailcrv The earlier occasion 
was licfore their marriage when he wason his wav to 
her father Garcia s court at \av arre to a«h her hand 
in nnrnage and the petfd ous 1 mg laid hands upon 
him \ bV’ad tells i! c stcry I ' * 
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They have carried afar into Navarre the great Count of Castille,' 

And they have bound him sorely, they have bound him hand and 
heel. . . . 

And there is joy and feasting because that lord is ta’en, 

King Garci in his dungeon holds the doughtiest lord in Spain. 

The poet goes on to tell how a Norman knight was 
riding through Navarre — 

For Christ his hope he came to cope with the Moorish scimitar ; 

and how he told Garcia’s daughter of the captivity of 
Gonzalez, and how grievous an injury it was to the 
cause of Christian Spain — 

The Moors may well be joyful, but great should be our grief. 

For Spain has lost her guardian, when Castile has lost her chief ; 
The Moorish host is pouring like a river o’er the land — 

Curse on the Christian fetters that bind Gonzalez’ hand ! 

And the Norman knight prayed the princess to set 
the prisoner free. 

The lady answered little, but at the mirk of night, 

^Yhen all her maids are sleeping, she hath risen and ta en her flight ; 
She hath tempted the Alcayde with her jewels and her gold, 

And unto her his prisoner that jailor false hath sold.*- 

So the princess took the Count out of his dungeon, 
and together they rode to Castile. 

At the time we have now reached, this is an old 
story, for Gonzalez had been married many a year, 
and had determined that Castile should be a separate 
kingdom, no longer under the suzerainty of Leon. 
For this he was again captured and imprisoned by 
Ramiro, and only released when it was apparent that 
the people of Castile would have no other lord but 
him, and would even ^ pay their homage to a mere 

' Lockhart ; Spanish Ballads. 
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^tntuc of their Ccun* sooner tb'tn recognize 1 Lconc'^c 
KO\crnor Then the King let him out iflcr miking 
liim «:\\cir to rcmim ‘subject to tlic kingdom of Leon 
ind to give hi** diughlcr in mirrngc to Ordofto the 
son of Kimiro After this humiliilion, fcrnindo 
Goiuilcz VMS lc<;s cigcr to fight beside the nen of 
Icon igiinst the Moors, he resolved to let the 
1 conese til c their shire of luimihition Ihit this 
VMS not to be in the dijs of the greit Rimiro for he 
won mother vi etOQ ovctiheAIoslcms, ncarlnlivcn 
“"in 9;iO, itul_Jhc nc\t jear he died in unditnmishcd 
j;Ior> 

On Ins dcith Gotuilc/ begin to ph> the pirt 
of 1 in^.nnl cr He espoused the ciusc of Smeho 
Igiinst his brother Ordoho Itl , ind when Smeho 
succeeded the httcr in 9^7 Gonnlcz turned ibout 
ind expelled the new I mg from I con ind <et 
up 1 wretched cripple Ordofto l\ surnimed the 
\\tckcd in his steid Smeho took refu'^e with his 
gnndmothcr fhcwdi the Queen of Nivirrc md 
thc> I rcscnll) ippcilcd to the Khilif of Cordovi to 
help them in their difficulties Sincho was ainartvr 
to corpul^nc) , he could not even wilk without being 
iicld up He resolved to consult the eminent 
doemrs of Cordovi, whose skill wis fimons over ill 
tic wcrld bo Queen Theudi sent ambissidors to 
\Ik’ «.r liihra in who m return dcspiichcd the greit 
Jcv 1 !i j h) jcim, Hisdu to undertike the cure of 
bmcho the Fit Kut he Hid down ccrtiin condi 
lions imnn which was the surrender of 1 number 
of cav'lcs, in \ the pcrsonil ippciranceof Smclioii d 
tl e Queen Theudi v Cordovi- It was ahard tl ingto 
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make the long journey to the Moorish Court, and to 
feel that she was there as a sort of show, in witness to 
the KhaliPs power ; but the Queen went, with her son, 
the King of Navarre, and her grandson, the exiled 
King of Leon. Abd-er-Rahman received them with 
all the gorgeous ceremony and all the native courtesy 
which belonged to him ; and not only did Sancho 
speedily get rid of his fatness under the care of 
Hasdai, but he returned to the north, supported by 
the armies of the Khalif, who restored him to the 
throne of Leon in 960. 

In the following year the great Khalif died. He 
was seventy years old, and his reign, of nearly fifty, 
had brought about such a change in the condition of 
Spain as the wildest imagination could hardly conjure 
up. When he came to the throne, a youth of twenty- 
one, his inheritance was the prey to a thousand brigand 
chiefs or local adventurers ; the provinces had set up 
their own rulers ; the many factions into which the 
population was divided had each and all defied the 
authority of the Sultan ; and anarchy and plunder 
devastated the land. On the south the African 
dynasty of jhe_Eatimitcs threate ned to eng ulfLSpain 
in-their empire ; on the north the Cliristian^pnnces 
seemed.ready to descend upon -tlieir. ancestral domi- 
nions and drive the Moors from the land. Out of 
this chaos and vision of imminent destruction Abd- 
er-Rahman had evolved order and prosperity. Before 
half his reign was over he had restored peace and 
good government throughout the length and breadth 
of the Moslem dominions ; he had banished the 
authority of parties, and established the absolute 
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power of the SuUin o\cr nil clnsscr. of his subjects 
In the second InU he mnmtnincd the dignit> and 
inij;ht of h s State against outside foes , held the 
African despots at n distance planted a. garrison at 
Ceuta to w ith^and their ad\ ance and contended w itli 
""them on cfpial terms on the sea, and in the north 
he wrbed tlie growing power of the Christians of 
l^ou Castile and Navarre and so convinced them 
of hts superiority that they even came to him to 
settle ihtir differences and restore them to their 
rights He had rescued Andalusia both from herself 
and from subjection bv inc foreigner' And he 

had not only saved her from destruction he had 
made her great and happy Never was Cordova so 
rich and pro jicrous as under his rule never was 
Andalusia so well cultivated so teeming with the gifts 
of nature brought to perfection bv the skill and mdus 
try of man , never was the State ‘•o triumphant over 
disortlcr.or llic power of the law more widely felt and 
rcsjxrctcd Ambassadors came to pay him court 
frcm_tlicJ-xnpcror of Consimlinoplc, from the kings 
of I mice of Germany, of It-iK His power, wisdom 
and opulence, were a byword over Luro}>c and Africa 
and had even reached to the furthest limits of the 
Moslem empire in A'la. And this wonderful change 
had been w ruu„hl by one man with every thing against 
him the restoration of Andalusia from tlic hopeless 
dqiths of misery to the height of pow cr and prosperitv 
had Ikc V effected by the tmcUcct and w lU alone of the 
Great KhalirAW cr Rahman ill 

The Moonsh his*onans describe this resolute man 

* O tr 1 11 '! * d f a^n 1 «fe t f fio. 
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in colours that seem har<i!y consistent with In's strong- 
imperious policy : nevertheless, they describe Inm 
faitlifuily as "the mildest and most enlightened 
sovereign that ever ruled a country. Mis meekness, 
his generosity, and his love of justice became prover- 
bial. None of his ancestors ever surpassed him in 
courage in the field and x.eal for religion ; lie was fond 
f)f science, and the jiatron of the learned, with wliom 
he loved to converse.” hlany anecdotes are told of 
his .strict justice and impartiality. 

'J'he Aral) iiisiorian tells us tliat after In's death 
a paper was found in tiie Kiialif’s own handwriting, 
in whicli lie had carefully noted those daj’s in his long 
reign which had been free from all .sorrow ; they 
niunberod only fourteen. " O man of understanding, 
wonder and observe how small a jiorlion of un- 
clouded happiness the world can give even to the 
most fortunate 1 " ^ 

’ : Hist. Mob. Dyn.sst. ii. 1.56, 147. 




THE CITY OF THE KIIALIF. 

•* Cordova,” says an old Arab writer, “ is the Bride 
of Andalusia. To her belong all the beauty and the 
ornaments that delight the eye or dazzle the sight 
Her long line of Sultans form her crown of glory ; 
licr necklace is strung with the pearls which her poets 
have gathered from the ocean of language; her dress 
is of the banners of learning, well knit together by her 
men of science ; and the masters of every art and 
industry arc the hem of her garments.” So did the 
Oriental historian clothe the city he loved with the far- 
fetched imagerj’ of the East. Cordova, under the rule 
of the Great Khalif, was indeed a capital to be proud 
of ; and except perhaps Byzantium, no city of Europe 
could compare with her in the beauty of her buildings, 
the luxur>' and refinement of her life, and the learning 
and accomplishments of her inhabitants. When wc 
remember that the sketch we arc about to extract 
from the records of Arabian writers, concerning the 
glories of Cordova, relate to the tenth centurj’, when 
our Saxon ancestors ’dwelt in wooden. hovcls„and 
upon dirty straw, w'hen our language was un- 
formed, and such accomplishments as reading and 
writing were almost confined to a few' monks, we can 
10 
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to some extent realize the extraordinary civilization 
of the Moors. And when it is further recollected that 
all Europe was then plunged in barbaric ignorance 
and savage manners, and that only where the remnants 
of the Roman Empire were still able to maintain some 
trace of its ancient civilization, only in Constantinople 
and some parts of Italy, were there any traces of 
refinement, the wonderful contrast afforded by the 
capital of Andalusia will be better appreciated. 

Another Arab writer says that Cordova “ is a forti- 
fied town, surrounded by massive and lofty stone walls, 
and has very fine streets. It was in times of old the 
residence of many infidel kings, whose palaces are still 
visible within the precincts of the walls. The inhabi- 
tants are famous for their courteous and polished 
manners, their superior intelligence, their exquisite 
taste and magnificence in their meals, dress, and horses. 
There thou wouldst see doctors shining with all sorts 
of learning, lords distinguished by their virtues and 
generosity, warriors renowned for their expeditions into 
the country of the infidels, and officers experienced in 
all kinds of warfare. To Cordova came from all parts 
of the world students eager to cultivate poetry, to 
study the sciences, or to be instructed in divinity or 
law; so that it became the meeting- place of the 
eminent in all matters, the abode of the learned, and 
the place of resort for the studious ; its interior was 
always filled with the eminent and' the noble of all 
countries, its literary men and soldiers were con- 
tinually vying with each other to gain renown, and 
its precincts never ceased to be the arena of the dis- 
tinguished, the racecourse of readers, the halting- 
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phcc of the noble, and the rcpos itoraLofthcJrue 
_wtuous, Cordova nas to Andalus \vhat the head is 
to the body, or \\hat the breast is to the lion ” * 
Oriental praise is apt to be somcv\h'it high floun , 
but Cordo\a really deserved the praise that has been 
lavished upon it In its present state it is impossible 
to form any conception of the extent and beauty of the 
old Moorish capital m the dajs of the Great Khalif 
Its narrow streets of whitewashed hojscs convey but^ 
famt impression of its once magnificent extent . the 
paKcc, Alcazar, is m decay, and its rums arc used for 
the ^iIc’plTrposc^dra prison , the bridge still spans the 
GuadalquiN ir.how cvcr.and the noble mosque of the first 
d^mejjad is stiU tlic wonder and delight of travellers 
But in the time of Abd cr-Rahman iii, or perhaps 
a little later, when a great minister added a new 
faubourg, it was at its best Historians are divided 
as to Its extent, but a length of at least ten miles 
seems to be the most probable dimension The banks^ 
of the Guadalquivir were bright with marble houses, 
mosques, and gardens, in which the rarest flowers and 
trees of other countries were carefully cultivated, 
and the Arabs introduced Ihcir sjstcm of irrigation, 
which the Spaniards, both before and since, have never 
cquallcdN The first Omc>jad Sultan imported a 
date tree from S) na, to remind him of his old home , 
and to It he dedicated a sad little poem to bewail his 
exile. It was planted m the garden which he had 
laid out in imitation of thatof his grandfather Hisham 
at Damascus, where he had plajed as a child He 
sent agents all over the world to bnng him the rarest 

* MaVljaiy, L \yr\ 
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exotics, trees, plants, and seeds ; and so skilful were 
the Sultan’s gardeners that tliese foreign importations 
were speedily naturalized, and spread from the palace 
over all the land. The pomegranate was thus intro- 
duced by means of a specimen brought from Da- 
mascus. The water by which these numerous gardens 
were supplied was brought from the mountains (where 
vestiges of hydraulic works may still be seen) by 
means of leaden pipes, through which it was conducted 
to numerous basins, some of gold or silver, others of 
inlaid brass, and to lakes, reservoirs, tanks, and foun- 
tains of Grecian marble. 

The historians tell us marvellous things about the 
Sultan’s palaces, with their splendid gates, opening 
upon the gardens or the river, or again giving entrance 
to the Great Mosque, whither tlie Sultan betook himself 
on Fridays, over a path covered from end to end with 
rich carpets. One of these palaces was called the Palace 
of Flowers, another the Palace of Lovers, a third the 
Palace of Contentment, and another the Palace of the 
Diadem, and so forth, while one retained the name of 
the old home of theOmeyyads,and was called “Damas- 
cus.” Its I'oofs rested upon marble columns, and its 
floors were inlaid with mosaics ; and so beautiful was 
it, that a poet sang, “All palaces in the world are 
nothing when compared to Damascus, for not only 
has it gardens with the most delicious fruits and sweet- 
smelling flowers, beautiful prospects and limpid run- 
ning waters, clouds pregnant witli aromatic dew, and 
lofty buildings ; but its night is always perfumed, for 
morning pours on it her grey amber, and night her 
black musk.” Some of the gardens of Cordova had 
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tempting n'lmes, which seem to invite one toiepose 
beside the trickling waters and enjoy the sweet scent 
of the flow ers and fruiL The “ Garden of the Water, 
wheel ” gives one a sense of lazy enjoyment, listening 
to the monotonous creaking of the wheel that pumped 
up the water to the level of the garden beds , and the 
“ Meadow of Murmuring Waters” must have been an 
entrancing spot for the people of Cordova in the hot 
weather The quiet flow of the Guadalquivir was a 
constant delight to the mlnbitants , for the Eastern 
(and the Moors of Spam were Easterns in every thing 
but longitude) loves nothing better than a view over 
a rippling stream It was spanned by a noble bridge 
of seventeen arches, which still testifies to the engi- 
neering powers of the Arabs The whole city was 
full of noble buildings, among which were counted 
more than fifty thousand houses of the aristocracy and 
ofllcial classes, more thin a hundred thousand dwell- 
ings for the common people, seven, hundred mosques, 
a nd nine hundred p ublic baths. The last were an 
important feature lu all Moslem towns, for among the 
Mohammedans cleanliness is not ” nc'ct to godliness,” 
but IS an essential preparation for any act of prayer 
or devotion While the mcdiceval Christians forbade 
washing as a heathen custom, and the monks and 
nuns boasted of their filthiness, insomuch that a lady 
saint recorded with pride the fact that up to tlie age 
of si\ty she had never washed any part of her body, 
cacept the tips of her fingers when she was going 
to take the Mass — while dirt was the character- 
istic of Christian sanctity, the Moslems were careful 
in the most minute particulars of cleanliness, and 
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Bride,” over against Cordova, and a few miles distant. 
Every year he spent a third of his revenues upon this 
building; and it went on all the twenty-five remaining 
years of his reign, and fifteen years of the reign of his 
son, who made many additions to it. Ten thousand 
workmen laboured daily at the task, and six thousand 
blocks of stone were cut and polished every day for 
the construction of the liouscs of the new city. Some 
three thousand beasts of burden were daily used to 
carry the materials to the spot, and four thousand 
columns were set up, man}- of which were presents 
from the Emperor of Constantinople, or came from 
Rome, Carthage, Sfax, and other places, besides the 
home marbles quarried at Tarragona and Almeria. 
There were fifteen thousand doors, coated with iron 
or polished brass. The Hall of the Khalifs at the 
new cit}^ had a roof and walls of marble and gold, 
and in it was a wonderful sculptured fountain, a 
present from the Greek Emperor, who also sent the 
Khalif a unique pearl. In the midst of the hall was 
a basin of quicksilver ; at cither side were eight doors 
set in ivory and ebony, and adorned with precious 
stones. When the sun shone through these doors, 
and the quicksilver lake was set quivering, the whole 
room was filled with flashes like lightning, and the 
courtiers would cover their dazzled eyes. 

The Arabian authors delight in telling of the won- 
ders of this “ City of the Fairest,” Medinat-Ez-Zahra, 
as it was called, after the Khalif’s mistress. “ We might 
go to a great length were we only to enumerate all 
the beauties, natural as well as artificial, contained 
within the precincts of Ez-Zahra,” writes one : “ the 
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^nmnin^ »;t:rf>.am«?, the limpiH aters, _the luxumnt 
gwdcjis, the stately buildings for the household 
guards the magnificent palaces for the high function 
aries of State , the throng of soldiers, pages, and 
slavi s of all nations and religions, sum ptuously 
attired in robes of sjlh and brocade, moving to and 
IroTthr^gh its broad streets , or the crowd of judges, 
theologians, and poets, walking with becoming gravity 
through the magnificent halls and ample courts of 
the palace The number of male servants m the 
palace has been estimated at thirteen thousand seven 
hundred and fifty, to whom the daily allowance of 
flesh meat, exclusive of fowls and fish was thirteen 
thousand pounds , the number of women of various 
kinds and classes, comprising the hanm of the Khahf, 
or waiting upon them is said to have amounted to six 
thousand three hundred and fourteen The blav 
pages and eunuchs were three thousand three hundred 
and fifty, to whom thirt'»eu thousand pounds of flesh 
meat were diotiiouted daily, some receiving ten 
pounds each and some less according to their rank 
and station, exclusive of fowls partridges, and birds 
of other sorts, game and fish The daily allowance 
of bread for the fish in the pond of Ez Zahra w as 
twelve thousand loaves besides six measures of black 
pulse which were every day macerated m the waters 
These and other particulars may be found at full 
length in the histones of the times and recorded by 
rrators and poets who have exhausted the mines of 
eloquence m their descnption , all who saw it owned 
that nothing similar to it could be found m the tern 
tones of Islanu Travellers from distant lands, men 
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of all ranks and professions in life, fo!!ou-ing various 
rclit^ions, — princes, ambassadors, merchants, pilgrims, 
theologians, and poets — all agreed that they had never 
seen in the course of their travels anything that could 
be compared to it. Indeed, had this palace possessed 
nothing more than the terrace of polished marble 
overhanging the matchless gardens, with the golden 
hall and the circular pavilion, and the works of art of 
every sort and description — had it nothing else to 
boast of but the masterly workmanship of the struc- 
ture, the boldness of the design, tltc beauty of tlic 
proportions, the elegance of the ornaments, hangings, 
and decorations, whether of shining marble or glit- 
tering gold, the columns that seemed from their 
symmetry and smoothness as if they had been turned 
by lathes, the paintings that resembled the choicest 
landscapes, the artificial lake so solidly constructed, the 
cistern perpetually filled with clear and limpid water, 
and the amazing fountains, with figures of living 
beings — no imagination however fertile could have 
formed an idea of it. Praise be to God Most High 
for allowing His humble creatures to design and 
build such enchanting palaces as this, and who per- 
mitted them to inhabit them as a sort of recompense 
in this world, and in order that the faithful might 
be encouraged to follow the path of virtue, by the 
reflection that, delightful as were these pleasures, they 
were still far below those reser\'ed for the true believer 
in tlie celestial Paradise ! ” 

In the palace of Ez-Zalira the Khalif -received the 
Queen of Navarre and Sancho, and gave audience to 
great persons of State. Here he sat to welcome tlie 
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ambt’issadors which the Greek Emperor sent to his 
court at Cordova ■ 

“ Having appointed Saturday the eleventh of the 
month of Rabi’ el-Awwal, ol the year 338 [ad 949], 
and fixed upon the vaulted hall in his palace of 
Ez»Zahra as the place where he would receive their 
credentials, orders were issued to the high function- 
aries of State and to the commanders of the forces to 
prepare for the ceremony The hall was beautifully 
decorated, and- a throne glittering with gold and 
sparkling with gems was raised in the midst. On 
either hand of the throne stood the Khahfs sons , 
next to them the vizirs, each m his post to the right 
and left , then came the chamberlains, the sons of 
vizirs, the freedmen of the Khalif, and the officers of 
the household. The court of the palace was strewn 
with the richest carpets and most costly rugs, and 
sdkjiiviungs-of- the most gorgeous kind-iverc thrown 
ove r the doors and^arche s Presently the ambassa- 
dors entered the hall, and were struck with astonish- 
ment and awe at the magnificence displayed before 
them and the power of the Sultan before whom they 
stood. Then they advanced a few steps, and pre- 
sented a letter of their roaster, Constantine, son of 
Leo, Lord of Constantinople, written in Greek upon 
blue paper in golden characters" 

Abd-cr-Rahman had ordered the most eloquent 
orator of the court to make a suitable speech upon 
the occasion ; but hardly had he begun to speak, 
when the splendour of the scene, and the solemn 
silence of the great ones there assembled, so ov erawed 
him, that his tongue clove to the roof of his mouth. 
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and he fell senseless on the floor. second essayed 
to fill In's place, but he had not got ver\^ far inJiis 
address wlicn he loo suddenly broke down. 

So interested was tlic Great Khalif in building liis 
new palace that lie omitted to go to the mosque for 
three successive Fridays ; and when at last he made 
his appearance, the preacher threatened him with the 
pains of hell for his negligence. 

Ik'autiful as were the palaces and gardens of Cor- 
dova, her claims to admiration in higher matters 
were no less strong. The mind was as lovely as the 
body, llcr professors and teachers made her tlic 
centre of Furopcan culture ; students would come 
from all parts of Furopc to stud\' under her famous 
doctors, and even the nun Hroswitha, far away in her 
Saxon convent of Gaudersheim, when she told of the 
martyrdom of St. Eulogius, could not refrain from 
singing the praises of Cordova, “ the brightest splen- 
dour of the world.” Even* branch of science was 
seriously studied there, and medicine received more 
and greater additions by the discoveries of the doc- 
tors and surgeons of Andalusia than it had gained 
during all the centuries that had elapsed since the 
days of Galen. Albucasis (or Abu-l-Ivasim ,Khalaf, 
to give him his proper name; was a notable surgeon 
of the elcventli century, and some of his operations 
coincided with the present practice. Avenzoar (Ibn 
Zohr) a little later made numerous important medical 
and surgical discoveries. Ibn Be\-tar, tlie botanist, 
travelled all over the East to find medicinal herbs, on 
wliich he wrote an exhaustive treatise ; and Averroes, 
the philosopher, formed ihe chief link in tlie chain 
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which connects the philosophy of ancient Greece w ith 
that of mediaeval Europe. Astronomy, geography 
chemistry, natural history — all were studied w ith 
ardour at Cordova , and as for the graces of literature, 
there never was a time m Europe when poetry became 
so much the speech of everybody, when people of al! 
ranks composed those Arabic veiscs which perhaps 
suggested models for the ballads and canzonettes of 
the Spanish minstrels and the troubadours of Pro- 
vence and Italy. No speech or address was complete 
without some scrap of verse, improvised on the spur 
of the moment by the speaker, or quoted by memory 
from some famous poet The whole Moslem world 
seemed given over to the Muses, Khahfsand boatmen 
turned verses, and sang of the loveliness of the cities 
of Andalusia, the murmur of her rivers, the beau tiful 
nights beneath hc rjranquil stars, and the delights of 
love and wmc, of jovial company and stolen meetings 
with the lady whose curving eyebrows had bewitched 
the singer 

In the arts Andalusia was pre-eminent , such build- 
ings as the “ City of the Fairest, ” or the mosque of 
Cordova, could not have been erected unless her 
workmen had been highly skilled m their handicrafts 
Silk weaving was among the most cherished arts of 
Andalusia, it is said that there were no less than 
one hundred and thirty thousand weavers in Cordova 
alone , but Almcna had the greatest name for her 
silks and carpets Pottery was carried to great per- 
fection, and it was from the island of Majorca, where 
the potters had attained to the art of producing a w arc 
shining with iridescent gold or copper lustre, that 
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AbD-ER-RaHiMAN hi. was the last great Sultan of 
Cordova, of the family of the Omeyyads. His son» 
Hakam IL, was a bookworm, and although bookworms 
are very useful in their proper place, they seldom 
make great rulers. A king cannot be too highly edu- 
cated ; he may know ev'erything under the sun, and, 
like several of the Cordovan Sultans, he may employ 
his leisure in music and poetry ; but he must not bury 
himself in his library, or care more for manuscripts 
than for campaigns, or prefer choice bookbinding to 
binding up the sore places of his subjects. Yet this 
was what Hakam did. He was not a weak man, or 
at all regardless of his great responsibilities ; but he 
was too much absorbed in his studies to care about the 
glories of war ; and his other delight, which consisted 
in building, was so far akin to his studious nature 
that it involved artistic tastes, which are often allied 
to those of literature. Hakam’s peaceful, studious 
temperament did no great harm to the State. He 
was son enough of the Great Khalif to lead his 
armies against the Christians of Leon when they did 
not carry out their treaties ; and so overwhelming was 
the awe that his father had inspired, so univ^'ersal the" 
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““Hi 

.mplored the a.d of the Sttton to restore h m to 
h,5 throne Peace tres soon signed bctiieen nil the 
part®, and HaUm had leisure to collect liis fi- 
moas lihraiy He sent ngenW to nil puls of the 
East to Euy rare manuscripts, and bnng them b^CK 
tp Cordova His lepresentatrtcs \^ctc constantly 
parching the boohseUers' shop^ at Cairo and Dimis- 
Jus and Baghdad for rate volumes for the Sultans 
library When the booh was not to be bought at an) 
nnce, he would have it copied , and sometimes he 
Mould c;en hear of a book which was only in the 
•authors brain, and would send him a handsome 
present and beg him to send the first cop) to Cor* 
Uova B) such means he gathered together no fewer 
jlban four hundred thousand books, and this at a time 
■^en printing was unknown, and every copy had to 
transcribed m the fine dear hand of the 
prtfessional copyist Not only did he possess all 
th^esolutnes, but, unlike many collectors, he is said 
to have read them all, ajiixveiutojiavo^annouted 
em So learned was he that his marginal notes 
Mere greatly prized by scholars of after times, and the 
«tmction of a great part of his library by the 
, rs was a serious loss to Arab literature 
khaltf? successor of the Great 

S n opportunity of renewing Ins atHcU , 
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perty of the heir-apparent, a judgeship or two, and the 
office of commander of a division of the city guard. 
Everybody was charmed with his courtesy, his prodi- 
•gal generosity, and the kindness with which he helped 
the unfortunate.^ He had already succeeded in at- 
taching to himself a large number of persons, some of 
whom were of very high rank, when the 'death of the 
Khalif Hakam placed Aurora in a position of great 
importance, as mother of the boy Khalif, and gave 
Almanzor the opportunity he needed of making his 
power felt. The two worked together, and after 
establishing the child Hisham on the throne, which 
was only effected by the murder of a rival claimant, 
he quickly suppressed the conspiracy of the palace 
“ Slavs,” who would 'have nothing to say to the ac- 
cession of Hisham. The head of the government was 
Mus-hafy, the chamberlain who had helped Almanzon 
to climb the first rung of the ladder of power ; and 
his junior readily joined him in his policy. The re- 
pression of the Slavs, many of whom were now 
banished, made the two officials very popular with 
the people of Cordova, who cordially hated the 
foreign mercenaries. But this alliance was only for a 
time : as soon as he saw his way to get rid of the 
chamberlain, Almanzor was determined to do so 
without scruple. The first thing, however, was to in- 
crease his own popularity. An occasion immediately 
happened, which the young official boldly seized. 
The Christians were again becoming overweening on 
the northern marches, and the Chamberlain Mus-hafy, 
being no soldier, did not know how to cope with their 
aggressions Almanzor, who had been a judge and 
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an inspector, was no more a soldier than the cham- 
berlain ; but he came of a sound old stock, and hh 
ancestor had been one of the few Arabs who had 
accompanied Tarik and his Berbers in the first in- 
vasion of Spain. Without a moment’s hesitation or 
sclf*distrust, he volunteered to lead the army against 
the Christians ; and so successful was the raid he 
made upon Leon, and so liberal was his largesse 
to the soldiery, that he returned to Cordova, not only 
triumphant — a civilian general — but also the idol ol 
the army. 

A second campaign was undertaken against the 
Christians of the north, in which the generalship was 
really done by Ghalib, the commander of tlie frontici 
forces, a brave olTiccr, whom Almanzor adroitly made 
his friend. Ghalib protested so warmly tliat tlie vie- 
. tones were the fruit of the young civilian’s talcntS; 
and vaunted his sagacity so highly, that the court anc! 
people came to believe that there lay a military genius 
under the cloak of the ex-lawyer— as, indeed, there 
was. Strengthened by this series of successes, and 
by Ghdlib’s support, Almanzor next ousted the son ol 
the chamberlain from the post of prefect of Cordova 
and took his place ; and so admirably did he exert hii 
authority, that never had the city been so orderly 01 
the law so justly administered. Even his own son was 
beaten, till he died, because he had transgressed. Hh 
father, like Junius Brutus, allowed no exceptions ir 
the execution of the law. By this policy he added tc 
his laurels ; he had already won over the army anc 
pleased the populace, and now he had won the favoui 
of all law-abiding citizens. The time had come for z 
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onh" two yeai s after llie dcat’n of llaJ.'.im, Ahriiav/.n:' 
laui i>l.ived hi’; card-. ; o ablv, that he vvas in a po.sition 
to aren a: Mn .-h.dy of iM.-cnlata/ii— not withf)Ut aniple 
tea-'on — an<l have him arre--tt:d!, tricihand condemned. 
h‘or five year.-: the once powtriTnl chamlrcrlain ied a 
wretched life at the lice!;; of Alinanaor, aiul then iu: 
died in prison, poiranicd prcjb:dj!\' by In’.-; conqueror, in a 
state of litter tiv.slitiition, covered only by an ohi 
latlcred cloal: of the jailor. Sech was the fate of ali 
who came belwccn Almanzm- ami hi.s ambition. The 


chamberlain, from the .summit of ylnri' and power, 
wlien thon.sand.s would come on bended knee to beg 
Ids favour, and when even an c.v-ldng of Leon 
I'.ad .sought humbly to hi.s.s In's hand, luid been re- 
duced to want and degradation b}* a \'oung upstart 
\vho.sG insignificant origin had not crushed his 
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Tliat .same dny on which the cliambcrlain was dis- 
graced, Almanzor stepped into his place. He was 
now at the height of power, and enjo}'cd tlic posi- 
tion of virtual ruler of ali Mohammedan Spain. The 
fTOvernment of Andalusia consisted of the Khalif in 
council; but Almanzor had buried the Khalif in his 
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scrnqlio ; and as for the Council of Vizirs who should 
advise him concerning affairs of State, Almanzor 
virtually united it m his own person Trom his palace 
in the suburbs he ruled the whole kingdom , letters 
and proclamations were issued in his name , he was 
prajed for from the pulpits iind commemorated on 
the coinage , and he even wore robes of gold tissue 
woven with his name, such as kings on(> were wont to 
weir. He was not, however, safe from the attacks of 
his enemies Ambition brings its own dingers, and 
those who have been trampkd upon are ipt to turn 
and avenge themselves Such was the case with 
Alminzor One of the “Slavs,’ whom he liad sum- 
manl> deposed when thc> were planning a change in 
tlic succession, made an attcmj)t to assassinate him , 
but It failed, and its author, along with a number of 
influential persons who had abetted the conspiracj, 
were arrested, condemned, and crucified 
In Cordova Almanzor was now supreme, for the 
young Khalif showed no svmptoms of rebelling 
against the tutelage to which he was subjected, and 
tlic queen of the harim, Aurora, w a» still the great 
ministers friend One man only could pretend to 
any sort of equality with Almanzor, and this was 
Gliahb, his father*m law. The army admired Alman- 
zor, and wondered at his daring in taking the com- 
mand of campaigns against the Christians without 
miht.ary c\pcrii.ncc, but they loved and adored 
Ghalib, as a t)pc of the true warrior, bred to arms 
and unconquerable m personal prowess Ghllib was 
therefore a formidable rival, and Ghalib must be 
removed The Prime Minister set about this task 
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with his usual quiet determination. Whatever he 
undertook he carried out with the same immovable 
composure and iron will. A proof of his character was 
shown very strikingly one da))', when he was seated 
with the Council of Vizirs, who formed the Cabinet 
of the Moorish government They were discussing 
some public question, when a smell, of burnt flesh 
rose in the chamber, and it was discovered that the 
minister’s leg was being cauterized with red-hot iron 
while he was calmly debating the affairs of State ! 
Such a man would find little difficulty in disposing of 
any obstacle — even General Ghalib. He laid his plans 
carefully, and they never failed. When his measures 
were a little too strong to be immediately approved 
by the people, he always had a plan ready for restor- 
ing the mob to acquiescence. Thus, when the revolt 
of several leading men had culminated in the at- 
tempted assassination already mentioned, he perceived 
that he had enemies among the theological and legal 
classes, and he lost no time in making his peace with 
them. Summoning a meeting of the chief doctrinal 
authorities, he asked them to make a list of those 
works on philosophy which they considered dangerous 
and heretical. The Moslems of Spain were famous 
for their rigid orthodoxy, and the philosophers re- 
ceived ver}'- harsh treatment from them. They soon 
decided upon what the Roman Catholic Church calls 
an “Index Expurgatorius,” or list of condemned books, 
and Almanzor forthwitli had the proscribed works 
publicly burnt. By this simple means, although 
really a man of broad views and perfectly tolerant 
of philosophical speculation, he succeeded in making 
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himself the champion of orthodoxy . the theologians 
conspired no more against him * 

A min so fertile in expedients i\ould not find 
much difficulty in getting rid of Ghilib He first began 
1 senes of army reforms, by which he reduced the in- 
fluence of individual commanders and gained for him- 
self the devotion which had previously been bestowed 
upon captains of divisions This he accomplished 
by drawing his recruits from Africa and from among 
the Christians of the north, who were of course with- 
out any prejudice in favour of any particular Moslem 
leader, and soon became attached to Almanzor, when 
they understood Ins liberality, and were convinced by 
repeated proofs of his military genius He was a 
stern commander, and had been known to cut a man's 
head off with the culprit’s own sword, because the 
same weapon had been seen gleaming m the dressed 
ranks when it should have been m its scabbard. But 
while a martinet m matters of drill and discipline, he 
was a father to lus soldiers so long as they fought 
well and maintained order Hts influence was un- 
bounded Once, when he sat m camp and saw his 
men in panic, running in, with the Chriatians at their 
heels, he threw himself from his throne, flung his 
helmet away, and satdown m the dust. The soldiers 
understood the despairing gesture of their general, and, 
suddenly turning about, fell upon the Christians 
routed them, and pursued them c\cn into the streets 
of Leon Morco\er, no one could lead them to such 
\ast stores of booty as the man who made more than 
fifty successful pampaigns against the princes of the 

• Dciy Ills! desMos dEipajn®, h»rc iii. ch- vi.-xu 
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north. The army thus formed of new levies became 
devoted to their master, and Ghfdib and his veterans 
()[ the frontier were speedily beaten ; Ghalib liimself 
died in an engagement. One otlicr leader, Ja’far, the 
Prince of Zilb, threatened the jioacc of Almanzor by 
his extreme popularity witli tlic troops ; and he was 
presently invited to the minister’s hall, made very 
drunic, and assassinated on his way home. This was 
no means a solitary instance of Almanzor’s 
trcachcty and bioodguiltines.s ; such acts deprive 
him of the title of hero to which his many brilliant 
(juaHlics almost attain, and it is impossible to like 
him. Yet, with all his sternness and unscrnpulous- 
ness, Almanzor brought Andalusia to a pitch of glory 
.such as even the great Khalif, Abd-er-Rahman III., 
had hardly contemplated. While keeping such hostile 
factions as remained in Cordova tranquil and power- 
less ; whilst conciliating the people by making splen- 
did additions to the great mosque of Cordova, when 
he found that the)’’ were beginning to grow indignant 
at the seclusion in which their }-oung Khalif was kept, 
and were listeningto the insinuations of Aurora and the 
palace part}^, who had grown tired or jealous of Alman- 
zor ; whilst overawing the Khalif himself bjriiis personal 
influence; whilst keeping a watchful eye, that nothing 
escaped, upon every department of the administra- 
tion, and devoting no little time to the cultivation of 
literature and poetry — amid all these various employ- 
ments, this indefatigable man waged triumphant war 
in Africa and spread the dominion of the Khalif 
along the Barbary coast ; and twice a year, in spring 
and autumn, led his troops, as a matter of course, 
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against the Christians of Leon and Castile Like a 
man of culture, he took his books along with his 
sword — his books were the poets who always accom- 
pinicd his campaigns Never was a general so con- 
stantly victorious Supported by his hardy foreigners 
and also by many Christians who were attracted by 
his pay and the sure prospect of booty, he earned fire 
and sword through the lands of the north He cap- 
tured Leon, and razed its massive walls and towers to 
the ground , he seized Barcelona , and, worst of all, 
he even ventured into the passes of Galicia, and 
lc\ died to the ground the splendid church of Santiago 
de CamposlcUa, which was the focus of countless 
pilgrimages and almost formed the Kaaba of Europe 
The shrine of St James, however, where numerous 
miracles attested the presence of the saint's relics, 
was spared It is said that when the conqueror 
entered the deserted city he found of all its inhabi* 
tants but a solitary monk, who still prayed before the 
holy shrine. “ What docst ihou here ? " demanded 
Almanzor. "I am at my prayers," replied the old 
monk His life was immediately spared, and a guard 
was set round the tomb to protect him and it from the 
violence of the soldiery, who proceeded to destroy 
every thing else in the city Almanzor well deserved 
htb title of “Victorious,” which was assumed after 
one of these campaigns So long as his armies made 
their half-yearly c\pcditions, the Christian princes 
were paralysed, and Leon and the neighbouring 
country' became a mere tributary province of the 
kingdom of Cordova. Castile, Barcelona, and Navarre 
were repeatedly defeated. He had taken the very 
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capitals — Leon, Pamplona, Barcelona, and even 
Santiago de Campostclla. Once he had brought the 
King of Navarre to his knees simply because the 
uncompromising ^Minister learned that there remained 
one captive Moslem woman in his kingdom. She was 
instantly delivered up, and many apologies were ten- 
dered for the inadvertence. Another time Almanx.or 
found himself and his army cut off by the Christians, 
who had occupied an impregnable position in his 
rear, and barred his return to Cordova. Nothing 
daunted, he ordered his troops to foray the country 
round about, and collect materials for sheds, and im- 
plements of husbandry. Soon the Christians, who 
dared not attack, but believed the}* held the Moslems 
in their grasp, perceived them deliberately setting up 
barracks, and contentedly tilling the soil and pre- 
paring for the various operations of agriculture. Their 
astonished inquiries were answered b}’’ the cool reply, 
“We do not think it is worth while to go home, as 
the next campaign will begin almost immediately ; 
so we are making ourselves comfortable for the in- 
terval ! ” Filled with consternation at the prospect of 
a permanent IMoslcm occupation, the Christians not 
only abandoned their strong position and allowed the 
enemy to go scot free, laden with booty, but even sup- 
plied them with baggage mules to carry off the spoils ! 

Almanzor, however, though invincible by man, was 
not proof against death. After a last victorious cam- 
paign against Castile, he was seized with mortal ill- 
ness, and died at Medinaceli. The relief of the 
Christians is expressed in the simple comment of the 
monkish annalist : “ In 1002 died Almanzor, and was 
buried in hell.” 
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Tlir best constituted countries w iM occisionilly fill 
into amrehyuhen the will that has guided them is 
removed , and this is one of the strong arguments of 
tho-.e who hold that a Stale is best governed by the 
mass of its people Keep a people in leading strings, 
It IS said, and the moment the strings brea ) , or are 
worn out the people will not know wlicrc to go The 
theor\, however, is only a general statement of an 
obvious truth, and its application depends great!/ 
upon the character of the people. Some nations 
seem always to need leading strings and none has 
yet become absolutely’ independent of the guidance 
of a dominant mmd , nor would such independence 
bo desirable, unless a dead level of mediocrity be 
our ideal of a State. Andiftrsia, at lU events, could 
not dispense with her leaders, and the instant hci 
leader died, down fell the State When ‘ great Ceesir 
fell then “ I and \ou and all of us fell down ’ not so 
much for sympathy as incapacity The multiplicity 
of mutually hostile parlies and factions mad any 
thing rcscmbfmg a sett/erf consfiftifion impo ibJe in 
the dominion of the Jfoors Only a strr ig hand 
could rcs'nm tlic animosity of the oppo? creed> 
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and races in Andalusia ; and those who have con- 
sidered the character and history of Ireland, and the 
irreconcilable ,enmity which prevails between the 
north and the south in that island of factions, will 
allow that the Arabs were not the only people who 
found mixed races and religions impossible to govern 
with the smoothness of a homogeneous nation. 

(•The history of Andalusia, so far as we have told 
it, has been a series of ups and downs. First we saw 
a magnificent raid, led by born soldiers, ending in an' 
unexpected conquest. Hardly was the peninsula won, 
when the jealousies and divisions of the various ele- 
ments that made up the invading host bade fair to 
destroy the harvest just reaped by the sword. Then 
the strong man, the born king, appeared in the person 
of the first Abd-er-Rahman, and Andalusia once more 
- became, outwardly, one dominion. “ O King, live for 
ever ! ” was the conventional form of address' to the 
x’ersian monarch, and one is tempted to think that 
its realization might be the solution of all political 
troubles, provided the right king was chosen for im- 
mortality. The first king of Andalusia was naturally 
not immortal ; and the consequence of his death was 
what always happens when a strong repressing force 
is withdrawn : the people fell again into civil war 
and anarchy. Yet again the God-gifted king came to 
rescue the nation. The Great Khalif imposed law and 
order throughout his dominions, beat back the in- 
vader, and trod the rebel under foot. For fifty years 
Andalusia was a paradise of peace and prosperity ; 
had the third Abd-er-Rahman been immortal she 
might have been peaceful to this day, and we should 
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never have heard of the persecutions of Jews and 
Moors, of the terrible work of the Inquisition, or even 
(to come to very small things) the Carhsts It is a 
pity that such dreams cannot be true Ilut the Great 
Khahf had not left the country unprovided with a 
leader, A king had saved Spam tw ice, and now it 
was a prime minister who held the State together 
Almantor, the unconquerable minister, was able to 
make his masterful will felt to every corner of the 
peninsula , but Almanzor, too, was mortal, and when 
he died, and (as the monk piously hoped) "was buried 
m hell,” the hnd which owed him her prosperity and 
wealth, her perfect orderliness and security, became 
a prc> to all the hostile forces which only his iron 
hand could repress Tor eighty years Andalusia was 
torn to pieces by jealous clncf> aggicssivc. and quarrel- 
some tyrants, Moors, Arabs Slavs, and Spaniards ; 
and though many of the old roots of dissension had 
been plucked up by time, and the jealousies that arose 
from memories of tribal glories were sometimes for- 
gotten because men had lost their pedigrees, there 
were enough rivalries, personal, racial, and religious, 
to make Andalusia as much a hell upon earth as even 
the monkish chronicler could have desired for a burial- 
jihcc for Almanzor, 

Tor SIN > cars after the Prime Minister's death, hts 
son MuzaiTar maintained the unity of the kingdom 
Then followed the deluge of greedy adventurers, rival 
khalifs, and impudent pretenders The Spaniards, 
who formed after all the bulk of the population in 
which thc} were merged, loved to be ruled by 4a 
King, they liked a d)nast>, and were proud of the 
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mcmoiicf? of the great Omeyyad house. The rule 
of a minister, however just and good, was not their 
idea of government ; the king must rule by himself. 
So they rebelled against the authority of a second 
.son of Almanzor, who had provoked them by publicly 
.putting in his claim to succeed to the throne, and 
they insisted on the Khalif taking the reins of State 
into his own weak hands. The unfortunate Hisham, 
thus suddenlv dragged out of the seclusion of his 
harlm, where he had been a happy prisoner for thirty 
years, in vain implored the people not to demand im- 
possibilities of him ; they would have him rule, and 
when it became clear to everybody that the feeble 
middle-aged man was as helpless as an infant, they 
made him abdicate, and set up another member of his 
family in his place. This was really the end of the 
Omeyyad dynasty of Andalusia. Khalif after khalif 
was set up for the next twenty years ; one was the 
puppet of the Cordovans, another was the puppet of 
the Slav guards ; a third was the puppet of the 
Berbers ; a fourth was a sort of figure-head to mask 
the ambition of the ruler of Seville ; but all were 
puppets of some faction, and had no vestige of real 
author^t3^ The throne-room in the palace became 
the scene of murder after murder, as khalif succeeded 
khalif. One poor wretch hid himself in the oven of 
the bath-room, till he was discovered, dragged out, and 
butchered before the eyes of his successor, whose turn 
was not far off. Hisham II., the poor creature who 
had been kept in a state of perpetual infanej'- by 
Almanzor and the queen-mother Aurora, was forced 
to play his part in the raree-show. He was again set 
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up, and again pulled down, and the silken chains of 
Ins imprisonment among the beauties of his hanm 
were exchanged for the gloomy walls of a real dun 
gcon What became of him afterwards is unknown 
His women said that he had contrived to escape, and 
had taken refuge in Asia, or at Mckka. The throne 
possessed few attractions for the miserable Khalif, who 
\ovcd seclusion and pion^ duties , and he Tfiust have 
known that his presence m Andalusia gave a rallying 
cry to ambitious partisans, and could only lead to 
further strife. It was natural that he should prefer to 
end his da^ a in the exercise of de\ otion at the holy 
temple of Islam An impostor, who cIoscl> resembled 
Hisham in person, set himself up as the Khahf at 
Sc\illc,and was acknowledged as a convenient puppet 
b) the powerful lord of that city , but the real Hish3m 
had disappeared for ever, and no one heard of him 
again 

IIow pitiful was the fatcof the unhappy Omc>’> ads, 
who allowed the ferocious Moors, or Slavs, m turn, to 
use them as pieces on their chess board, may be 
«:ccn from what happened at the deposition of the 
third Hisham order of the chief men of the 
citj, this mild and humane prince was dragged with 
his family to a dismal vault attached to the great 
mosque of Cordova. Here, in total darkness, half 
frozen with the cold and damp, and poisoned by 
llie foul air of tlic place, the wTetched Khalif sat 
holding his onlj child, a I ttle girl, to his breast, w hi « 
his wives hung round him in «cant> clothing, weep ng, 
shivering, and dishevelled. Th'^ had been long w th. 
out food, and their inhuniaa ja*^er3 had Jefi lhi= 
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unnoticed for hours. The sheykhs then came to 
announce to Hisham the decision of the .council 
which had been hastily, summoned to debate upon 
his fate ; but the poor Khalif, who was trying to re- 
store a little warmth to the child in his arms, inter- 
rupted them : “ Yes ! yes ! I will submit to, their 
decision, whatever it is ; but for God’s sake get me 
some bread ; this poor child is dying of hunger.” The 
sheykhs were touched — they had not designed such 
torments — and the bread was brought. Then they 
began again : “ Sire, they have determined that you 
shall be taken at daybreak to be imprisoned in such 
and such a fortress.” “ So be it,” answered the Khalif; 
“ I have only one favour to ask : permit us to have 
a lantern, for the darkness of this dismal place appals 
us.” The lord spiritual and temporal of the Mussul- 
mans of Spain had fallen to such straits that he had 
to beg for bread and a candle. 

Such scenes as this were now frequent in Cordova. 
Each revolution brought its fresh crop of horrors. 
The people of Cordova, who had greatly increased in 
numbers, had also nourished those independent sen- 
timents which the immense development of trade 
and manual industry, and the consequent creation of 
a prosperous artisan class, generally promote ; and 
when they overturned Almanzor’s dynasty, the mob 
broke out in the usual manner of mobs, and wreaked 
their vengeance by pillaging the beautiful palace 
which the great Minister had built in the neighbour- 
hood of the capital for the use of himself and the 
government officials. When they had ransacked the 
pricel ess treasures of the palace, they abandoned it to 
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the flimcs Massacres, plundering, and assassination 
went on unchecked for four days Cordova became a 
shambles Then the Berb-^rs had their turn , the im- 
perious Slav guards, who had won the cordial detes 
tation of the people were succeeded by the brutal 
Berbers, who rioted m the plunder of the city 
Wherever these barbarians went slaughter, fire and 
outrage followed Palace after palace w as ransacked 
and burnt, and the lovely city of Ez Zahra the de 
light of the Great Khahf was captured by treachery, 
sacked, and set on fire so that there remained of all 
the exquisite art that two khahfs had lavished upon 
Its ornament nothing but a heap of blackened stones 
Its garrison was put to the sword its inhabitants fled 
for refuge to the mosque but the Berbers had neither 
scruples nor bowels and men women, and children 
were butchered in the sacred precincts (1010) 

While the capital was torn to pieces by savage bands 
of Slavs and Berbers, and was setting up one khahf 
after another, varj mg the family of Ome> ya witli that 
of Hammud, or trying the effect of a governing town 
council, the provinces bad long thrown off all allegi 
ance to the central State Every cit> or district had 
Its own independent lord — so soon had the consoli 
dating cflects of Almanzors rule disappeared The 
Spaniards thcmscUcs enjoyed little of this sudden 
accession of small powers They had to look on 
and lament while foreigners di\ided their land among 
them Berber generals fattened upon the South , the 
Sia\s subdued the East , the rest fell to parvenus or 
to the few noble families who had by some accident 
survived the blows which Abd er Rahman ill and 
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Alman^.or had dealt at the aristocracy. Cordova and 
Seville, the two most important cities of Andalus, 
had set up republics,”^ in name, however, ratlier than 
fact ; for the Moslem First Consul was a very close 
likeness of the Emperor. In the finst half of the 
eleventh century some twenty independent dynasties 
came into power in as many towns or provinces, 
amony; which the Abbadites of Seville, the Hammud 
family at iMalaga and Algeciras, the Zirites at Gra- 
nada, the llcny II fid at Zarago/.a, the Dhu-n-Nun 
dynasty at Toledo, and the rulers of Valencia, 
Murcia, and Almeria, were the most important. 
Some of these dynasts were good rulers, most of 
them were sanguinary t)*rants, but (curiousl}') not the 
less polished gentlemen, who delighted to do honour 
to learning and k'/Zes IcKrcs, and made their courts 
the homes of poets and musicians. IMo’temid of 
Seville, for instance, was a prince of many accom- 
plishments, yet he kept a garden of heads, cut off his ■ 
enemies’ shoulders, which he regarded with great 
pride and delight. As a whole, however, the countr}’- 
was a prey to disorder as intolerable and as dangerous 
as that which had prevailed when the Great Khalif 
came to the throne. It was not quite the same in 
character ; for there was no great Christian rebellion 
like that of Ibn-Hafsun ; but the anarchy was as 
universal, and the danger of a total collapse more 
imminent than ever. 

For the Christians of the north were now on the 
move. They saw their opportunity, and they made 
the most of it. Alfonso vi., who had 'united under 

* Dozy, livre iii. 
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his sway the three kingdoms of the Asturias, Leon, 
and Castile, understood his part perfectly He sin 
that he only had to allow the various Moslem princes 
rope enough, and they would proceed to hang them- 
selves with the utmost expedition These short- 
sighted tyrants, indeed, cinng only for their petty 
individual power, and eagerly aiding in anything 
that could weikcn their rivals, threw themselves at 
Alfonso’s feet, and implored his assistance whenever 
they found thcmseUcs overmastered by a more 
powerful neighbour Partly in consequence of acts 
of this kind, and partly in terror at the furious raids 
which the Castilians made throughout the country, 
even as far as the port of Cadiz, the Moslem States 
were almost all tributaries of the King of Castile, who 
took care to annually demand hcav icr and more heavy 
tribute, as the price of his friendship, m order to lay 
up stores for the great conquest which he had m 
mind The north was poor, and with a fine irony 
he trusted to the immense contributions of his vassals 
among the Andalusian princes to provide the smews 
of the war which should destroy them Divided and 
jealous as were the Mohammedan dynasts, there was 
a limit to their patience. When Alfonso had bathed 
in the ocean by Hercules’ Pillars, rejoicing that at 
last he had traversed all Spam and touched the 
water)* border , when he had established a garrison of 
more than twelve thousand daring men in the fort- 
ress of Alcdo, in the very midst of the Moslem 
tcmloncs, whence they ruthlessly emerged to harry 
the whole countr)' and commit every sort of savage 
outrage. Alien Rodrigo Diaz dc Ihvar, “my Cid the 
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Challenger,” had established himself in Valencia with 
his Castilians, and laid waste the neighbouring lands ; 
when it became clear to every one that Alfonso meant 
nothing less than the reconquest of all Spain, and the 
extermination of all I\Ioslems — then at last the 
Mohammedan princes awoke to their danger, and 
began to take measures for their defence. Helpless 
in tliemselves and, in spite of the common danger, 
despairing of any firm collected action . among so 
many and such hostile factions, they took the only other 
:ourse possible — they called in the aid of the foreigner. 
Some, indeed, foresaw dangers in such aid ; but Mo’te- 
mid, the King of Seville, silenced them: “Better 
be a camel-driver in African deserts,” he said, “than 
a swineherd in Castile!” The power they required 
was not far off. A new Berber revolution had taken 
place in North Africa, and a sect of fanatics, called the 
marabouts or saints {Almoravidcs, as the Spaniards 
named them), had conquered the whole country from 
Algiers to Senegal. They were much the same sort 
of people as Tarik and his followers, and they were 
ready enough to cross the water and conquer the 
fertile provinces of Spain. They made it a favour, 
indeed, and evinced supreme indifference to the 
attractions of Andalusia ; but they came, and it was 
easy to see that they meant to stay. 

When the Almoravidcs first came over like a cloud 
of locusts to devour the country thus offered to their 
appetite, they found the way perfectly open. The 
mass of the people of Andalusia rejoiced to see once 
more a strong arm coming to repress the disorder 
which had destroyed their well-being ever since the 
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dc-ith of the groat Almanzor , the petty tyrants either 
had invited them or could not resist them, and \vcre, 
at all events, glad to sec the Castilians successfully 
repelled The Almoravidc king, Yusuf, the son of 
TcshfTn, after appropriating Algcciras, as a harbour 
and necessary basis of operations, marched unopposed 
through the provinces, and met Alfonso at Zallaka, 
or, as the Spaniards call it, Sacralias, near Badajoz, 
October 23, 1086 Alfonso, as he looked upon his 
own splendid army, exclaimed, “ With men like these 
I would 6ght devils, angels, and ghosts * ’ Neverthe- 
less he resorted to a ruse to score a surprise over the 
joint forces of the Berbers and Andalusians , but 
YQsuf was not easily disconcerted lie took the 
Castilian army skilfully m front and rear, and, thus 
placed between two 6rc$, in spite of the obstinate 
resistance winch the tried warriors of Castile knew 
well how to offer, he crushed them utterly. Alfonso 
barely escaped with some five hundred horsemen. 
Many thousands of the best sword arms m Castile lay 
stiff and nerveless on that fatal field 

After the victory, Yusuf the Almoravidc returned 
to Africa, leaving three thousand of Ins Berbers to 
help the Andalusians lie had promised to make no 
annexations, and, except in retaining the harbour 
of Algcciras, he had so far kept his word The 
Andalusians were delighted with him, they praised 
Ins vailour and exulted over the saving of the land; 
they admired his simple piety, which let him do 
nothing without the advice of his priests, and which 
had induced him to abolish all taxes in Spam except 
those few authorized by the Khahf Omar in the 
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earliest days of Islam. The upper classes, -indeed, 
ridiculed his ignorance and rough manners ; he could 
speak but little Arabic, and when the poets recited 
their charming verses in his honour he generally 
missed the point of the compliment — no slight offence 
to the polished and elegant Andalusians, who never 
forgot their poetry even when they were up to their 
'knees in blood. Yusuf was to them a mere barbarian. 
But their contempt for his education did not greatly 
matter ; they could not do without his sword, and the 
vast mass of the people, thinking rather of comfort 
than culture, were ready to receive him joyfully as 
sovereign of Andalusia. In 1090 the King of Seville 
again prayed the Almoravide to come over and help 
him against the Christians, who were as bold as everj 
and carried on a perpetual guerilla warfare from their 
stronghold of Aledo. He acceded, with assumed 
unwillingness, and this time he directed his attacks 
quite as much against the Andalusian princes as 
against the Christians of Castile. These foolish 
tyrants dinned into his ears innumerable complaints 
against each other, and mutually betrayed themselves 
to such an extent, that Yusuf very soon had grounds 
for distrusting the whole body of them. He had on 
his side the people, and, above all, the priests. These 
soon absolved him from his promise not to annex 
Andalusia, and even went so far as to urge him that 
it was his duty, in God’s name, to restore peace and 
happiness to the distracted land. Always under the 
influence of his spiritual advisers, and sufficiently 
prompted by his own ambition without any such 
external impetus, Yusuf readily fell in with this view 
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and before the year lo^o was out he had begun 
the subjugation of Spain. He entered Granada in 
November, and distributed its wonderful treasures — 
its diamonds, pearls, rubies, and other precious 
jewels, its splendid ornaments of gold and silver, 
its crj’stal cups, and goi^cous carpets, its unheard-of 
riches of every sort — among his ofHcers, who had 
never in their lives seen anything approaching such 
magnificence. Tarifa fell in December, and the ne.\t 
year saw the capture of Seville and many of the chief 
cities of Andalusia. An army sent by Alfonso, under 
the famous captain, Alvar Faflez, was defeated, and all 
the south lay at the feet of the Almoravides — save 
only Valencia, which no assault could carr>’ so long as 
the Cid lived to direct the defence. In 1102, after 
the hero's death, Valencia succumbed, and now the 
whole of Mohammedan Spain, with the exception of 
Toledo, had become a province of the great African 
empire of the Almoravides. 

The mass of the people had reason to be satisfied, for 
a time, with the result of their appeal to the foreigner. 
A minority, consisting of all the men of position and 
of education, were not so well pleased with the c.xpcri- 
ment. The reign of the Puritans had come, and 
without a Milton to soften its austerity. The poets 
and men of letters, who had thriven at the numerous 
little courts, where the most bloodthirsty despot Iiad 
always a hearty and appreciative welcome for a man 
of genius, and would generally c.ap his verses with 
impromptu lines, were disgusted with the savage Ber- 
bers, who could not understand their refinements, 
and who, when they sometimes attempted to form 
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themselves upon the model of the cultivated tyrants 
who had preceded them, made so poor an imitation 
that it was impossible to help laughing. The free- 
thinkers and men of broad views saw nothing very 
encouraging in the accession to power of the fanatical 
priests who formed the Almoravides’ advisers, - and 
who were not only rabidly opposed to anything that 
savoured of philosophy, but read their Koran exclu- 
sively through the spectacles of a single commentator. 
The Jews and Christians soon discovered what the 
tolerance of the Almoravides was : they were cruelly 
persecuted, massacred, or else transported. The old 
.noble families, the few that remained, and the rem- 
nants of the petty princes, were in despair when they 
saw the stranger, whom they had bidden to their aid, 
taking up his permanent station in their dominions, 
and recalled with terror the doings of similar hordes 
of Berbers in the latter days of the Cordovan 
Khalifate. But the mass of the people were glad 
-enough to see the Almoravides staying in the land ; 
their lives and goods were at last safe, which had 
never been the case when the country was cut up 
into a number of separate principalities, few of which 
were strong enough to protect their subjects outside 
the castle gates ; the roads were free from the 
brigands who had made travelling impossible for 
many years, and the Christians, instead of pouncing 
upon unsuspecting villages and harrying the land, 
were driven back to their own territory, where a 
wholesome dread of the Berbers, and a long strife 
among themselves, kept them at a safe distance. 
Order and tranquillity reigned for the moment ; the 
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law ■\% rcsp'^ctcd and the people once more dreamed 
of\\caUh and happiness 

The dream was a delusion There was no pros 
penty m store for the subjects of the Almoravides 
What had happened to the Romans and the Goths 
now happened to the Berbers They came to Spam 
hard> rough warriors unused to case or luMincs 
delighting in feats of strength and prowess filled 
With a fierce but simple zeal for their religion Thej 
had not been long m the cnjo> ment of the fruits of 
their MCtorj when all the demoralization which the 
soft lu\uries of Capua brought upon the soldiers of 
Hannibal came also upon them They lost their 
martial habits thetr love of deeds of daring their 
pleasure in enduring hardships in the brave way of 
war— thc> lost all their manliness with inconceivable 
rapidit) In twenty jears there was no Berber army 
that could be trusted to repel the attacks of the 
Castilians, m its place was a disorganized crowd of 
sodden debauchees miserable poltroons who had 
drunk and fooled awa> Ihcir manhood s vigour and 
become slaves to all the appetites that make men 
cowarda Instead of preserving order, thej had now 
become the disturbers of order brigands when thc> 
could pluck up courage to attack a peaceful traveller , 
thieves on all promising opportunities The country 
was worse ofT than ever it had been even under the 
pcltj tv rants The enfeebled Berbers were at the 
beck and call of bad women and ambitious pnests 
and tin.} would countcrordcr one da) what thej had 
commanded the da> before. Such rulers do not rule 
lor long A great revolution was sapping the power 
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of the Almoravides in Africa, and the Castilians under 
Alfonso the Battler resumed their raids into Andalusia 
In 1125 they harried the south for a whole year. In 
1133 they burnt the very suburbs of Cordova, Seville, 
and Carmona, and sacked Xeres and set it in a blaze. 
The Christian forays now extended from Leon to the 
Straits of Gibraltar, yet the besotted government did 
nothing to meet the danger. Exasperated at its 
feebleness, the people finally rose in 'their wrath and 
drave their impotent rulers from the land. 

“ At last,” says the Ax'ab historian, “ when the 
people of- Andalus saw that the empire of the Almo- 
ravides was falling to pieces, they waited no longer, 
but, casting away the mask of dissimulation, broke 
out into open rebellion. Every petty governor, chief 
or man of influence, who could command a few 
followers and had a castle to retire to in case of need, 
styled himself Sultan, and assumed the other insignia 
of royalty ; and Andalus had as many kings as there 
were towns in it. Ibn-Hamdm rose at Cordova, Ibn- 
Maymun at Cadiz, Ibn-Kasy and Ibn-Wezir Seddaray 
held the west, Lamtuny Granada, Ibn-MardanTshi 
Valencia; some Andalusians, others Berbers. All, 
however, shortly disappeared before the banners of 
Abd-el-Mumin, who deprived every one of them of 
their dominions, and subjected the whole of Andalus 
to his rule.” Abd-el-Mumin was the leader of the 
Almohades, who succeeded to the Almoravide power 
in Africa and Spain. 
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It is time to {»lancc at the opponents of the Moors 
in the North. We have seen how Pciayo gathered 
together the remnant of the Goths in the inaccessible 
eaves and fastnesses of the Asturian mountains ; how 
this remnant soon advanced beyond its early bound* 
arics, and, taking courage from the indifference or the 
disunion of the Ikrbcr tribes who were quartered on 
the frontiers of the Mohammedan dominions, gradually 
recovered most of the territory nortli of the Sierra de 
Guadarrama, and there established the kingdom of 
Leon and the county of Castile; while the separate 
kingdom of Navarre arose further cast, beneath the 
‘Pyrenees. We have also seen how these Christian 
kingdoms were in a state of almost constant war with 
their Moorish neighbours, and might have been 
seriously dangerous but for the no less constant 
divisions which neutralized the various Christian 
States. So long as the kingdom of Cordova re- 
mained strong and undivided, while the Christians of 
T-con^ Castile., and Navarre wasted Uiclr vigour in 
civil wars, the Moors were fully equal to the task of 
prcser\’ing their dominions. But when the kingdom 
of Cordova fell, and Andalusia became a prey to 
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emotions wliich could only be felt by men of taste 
and savoir vivre. They were romantic, imaginative, 
poetical, speculative, and would bestow on a well- 
turned epigram what would liavc sufficed to pay a 
regiment of soldiers. The most tyrannical and blood- 
thirsty among their despots was held in some con- 
tempt if he were not also something of a poet, or at 
least instinctively appreciative of polished wit and 
courtly eloquence. Music, oratory, as w'cll as the 
severer pursuits of science, seemed to come naturally 
to this brilliant people ; and they possessed in a high 
degree that quality of critical perception and delicate 
appreciation of the finer shades of c-xpression which 
in the present day w'e associate with the French 
nation. 

The Christians of the north were as unlike this as 
can well be conceived. Though descended from an 
older kingdom, the northern states had most of the 
qualities of new nations. They were rude and uncul- 
tivated ; few of their princes possessed the elements 
of what could be called education, and they were too 
poor to indulge in the refined luxuries of the Moorish 
sovereigns. The Christians were simply rough 
warriors, as fond of fighting as even their Moslem 
antagonists, but even better prepared by their hard 
and necessarily self-denying lives for the endurance 
of long campaigns and the performance of desperate 
deeds of valour. They had no idea of the high 
standard of chivalrous conduct which poets afterwards 
infused into their histories ; they were men of the 
swoi'd, and little besides. Their poverty- made them 
any man’s servants ; they sold their valour to him 
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who paid them best; they fought to get a livelihood. 
We have seen how the great minister Almanzor won 
his victories against Leon and took Santiago with the 
aid of a large contingent of the Leonese themselves, 
who perceived clearl> enough on which side their for- 
tunes were to be made The history of the eleventh 
century in Spain is full of such CKamplcs of the 
employment of Chribtian chexalters d tndtisirte by 
Moorish princes , but of these none has ever attained 
such celebrity as the Cid, the national licro of Spam 
The Cids proper name was Rodrigo Diaz of Ihvar, 
and he was called the Ctd because tli it was the title 
which his Moorish followers naturally gave him A 
Mohammedan gentleman is still addressed in Egy pt 
and elsewhere by the title Sid, winch is a corruption 
of the word Sc)yid, meaning *' master ’ The Cid, or 
“master,’ was also styled Cam/ctidor, \\\\\c\\ signifies 
“champion," or, more accurately, “challenger," be 
cause his c\cccding prowess made him the natural 
challenger in those single combats which in Spanish 
wars commonly preceded a general engagement 
between two armies A famous warrior would ad- 
vance before the ranks, as Goliath of Gath stood forth 
before the armies of Israel, and challenge the oppos 
ing forces to send him out a champion , and none 
was more renowned for lus triumphs in this manner 
of warfare than Rodrigo Diaz, “myo Cid cl Cam- 
pcador, as the old chronicler affectionately' calls 
him It IS not easy to decide how much of the 
splendid history which has gathered round the c\ 
ploits of the Cid IS true The Christian chroniclers 
slopped at nothing when they began to describe 
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their national hero ; and the enthusiasm that did not 
shrink from relating how the King of Loon seized 
Paris, and conquered the French, Germans, Italians, 
and even llie Persians, can be trusted still less when , 
it sounds the glories of the beloved Cid, ^Thc Spanish / 
ballads surround their hero with a sainxly aureole of ' 
all the virtues, and forget that many of these virtues 
would not have been understood or appreciated by 
the Cid himself or his contemporaries in Castile. The 
Arabic writers arc generally more trustworthy, but 
their judgment can hardly have been unbiassed when 
they spoke of a Christian who worked such misery to 
the Moslems of Valencia as did the famous Cam- 
pcador. Yet even they call him a “miracle of God.” 

In this critical age we arc frequently obliged to 
abandon with regret the most charming traditions of 
our childhood’s histories ; and the Cid has not been 
spared. A special book has been written by an 
eminent Orientalist to prove that the redoubtable 
Challenger was by no means the hero he was sup- 
posed to be ; that he was treacherous and cruel, 
a violator of altars, and a breaker of his own good 
faith. Professor Dozy maintains that the romantic 
history of the Cid is a tissue of inventions, and he has 
written an account of “ the real Cid ” to counteract 
these misleading narratives. He founds his criticisms 
mainly on the Arabic historians, in whom, despite 
their national and religious bias, he places as blind 
a reliance as less learned people have placed in the 
Chronicle of the Cid. Yet it is surprising how trifling 
are the differences that can be detected between 
his “ real Cid” and that romantic Chronicle of the Cid 
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the sub'it'ince of which wis compiled by Alfonso the 
Leirncd only Inlf 1 century after the Cid s death, 
and which Robert Southey translated into Lnghsh in 
1S03 with such si ill and charm of st>lc that his 
^crslon Ins ever since been almost as much a classic 
as the original Every one can separate for himself 
the obviously legendary incidents in the delightful 
old Chronicle without in> assistance from the Arabic 
historians, who deal chiefly with one period done of 
the Cid s career , and the best popular account of the 
hero in discriminating hands and with due allowances 
is still Southej s fascinating ChrontcU Ihc Cid of the 
Chroiiie/e is not at all the same as the Cid of the 
Romances, and while we chccrfull> abandon the 
latter immaculate personage, we may still believe m 
the former Of course our Cid had his faults and 
was guilty of not a few thoroughly indefensible 
acts He was no very orthodox champion of the 
faith for he fought as well for the Moors as for the 
Christians, and would as dispassionatcl> rob a church 
as a mosque But all this is dear enough to an> 
one who reads the Chronicle and it docs not male the 
Cid anjthmg but what he alwajs was— a hero of the 
rudt,da>sof ^orc. If we arc to limit our definition 
of heroism to characters that displaj all Christian 
\utuc> long suffering gentleness and pit> we shall 
have to dismiss most of our old friends Achilles was 
not Ncrj gentle or compassionate when he dragged 
the bod) of Hector round the walls of Iro) but 
Achilles IS the hero of the Ihad Nine out of ten 
of the heroes of anliquitj committed a host of acts 
which we modems, with our superfine scr 
M 
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call cruel, ungenerous, even dastardly. It is a pure 
perversion of history to apply latter-day codes of 
morality to the heroes of bygone ages. Let us admit 
that they are not all gold ; and then let us delight 
m their great deeds, the mighty swing of their 
sword-arm, the crushing shock of their onset, their 
.tall stature and flashing eyes as they ride to meet 
thein foes. We do not expect them to be philosophers 
or strict advocates of the theories of political economy. 
We are quite satisfied with them as they are : heroes, 
— brave, gallant leaders of men. 

The Cid was a real hero to the Spaniards : first, 
because he fought so magnificently, and that used 
once to be title enough to reverence ; secondly, 
because, like the mythical Bernardo del Carpio 
and the real Fernando Gonzalez, he was the cham- 
pion of Castile, and had bearded the King of 
Leon, and thus represented the immemorial jealousy 
which the Castilians entertained for the powerful 
neighbours who absorbed their province ; and thirdly, 
because the minstrels forgot his long alliance with the 
Moors, or contrived to give it a disinterested aspect, 
and remembered him only as the great champion 
of the Christian people against the infidels. But 
the very cause which specially commended him to 
the Castilians, his insubordination to King Alfonso, 
made him a less perfect hero to the writer of the 
Cronica General, from which the Chronicle of the Cid 
was extracted. That writer or compiler, Alfonso 
the Learned, King of Leon and Castile, could not 
approve the haughty independence of the Cid towards 
his own forerunner the sixth Alfonso. Hence in 
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Souther’s \crsjon of the Chrctttcle (uhich is enriched 
uiih many extracts from the Poem of the Ctd and 
other sources) we have a check upon the excessive 
adulation of the ballads and romances There is no 
lack of details in the work which arc anything but 
creditable to the Cid , but nevertheless, the true 
heroic character, with all its faults and limitations, is 
well sustained, and the record forms a wonderfully 
interesting picture of a stirring time and the greatest 
figure among the Spanish chevaliers 
The story of the Cid would fill a volume by itself, 
all we can attempt here is to extract a few of the 
most striking passages of the Chrotncle The youth 
of the hero is to a large extent merged in myth , he 
first comes into historical documents in 1064 when 
tliough scarcely more than twenty he had already 
won his title of Challenger by a triumphant single 
combat with a knight of jNavirrc and was soon after 
\ ards appointed commander m chief of the forces of 
Castile He helped Sancho of Castile to overcome 
his brother Alfonso of Leon by a surprise which 
savoured strongly of treachery » which passed for 
good strategy in those rough and ready times After 
the murder of Sancho by Bellido under the walls of 
Zamora the Cid passed into the service of his sue 
cessor, the very Alfonso whom he had before dr \en 
into exile. The king at first welcomed the invincible 
1 night of Castile to hi> court, and married him to hi^ 
own cousin but jealous rivals poisoned his mind 
already filled with theroemoiy of past wrongs af^ainst 
Rodngo(orRuyDicz as he is styled m the CltZitcIe^ 
and m 1061 the Cid iias banished from his < 

The ClrcntcU must tell the story of his 
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“And the Cid sent for all his friends and his kins- 
men and vassals, and told them how Kinej Don Alfonso 
liad banished liim from the land, and asked of them 
v.'lio would follow him into banishment, and who 
would remain at home. Then Alvar I'anc;', who was 
his cousin-tjerman, came forward and said, Cid, we 
will all "o with you, through desert and through 
peopled country, and never fail you. In your service 
will we spend our mules and horse.s, our wealth and 
our garments, and ever while we live be unto you 
loyal friends and vassals. And they all confirmed 
what Alvar I'ancz had said ; and the Cid thanlccd 
them for their love, and said that there might come a 
lime in which he should guerdon them. 

“And as ho was about to depart he looked back 
upon his own home, and when he saw his hall 
deserted, the household chests unfastened, the doors 
open, no cloaks hanging up, no scats in the porch, no 
hawks upon the perches, the tears came into his eyes, 
and he said, hly enemies have done this. . . . God 
be praised for all things. And he turned toward the 
East and knelt and said, Holy hlary hlothcr, and all 
Saints, pray to God for me, that He may give me 
strength to destroy all the Pagans, and to win enough 
from them to requite my friends therewith, and all 
those who follow and help me. Then he called for 
Alvar Faftez and said unto him, Cousin, the poor 
have no part in the wrong which the king hath done 
us ; see now that no wrong be done unto them along 
our road ; and he called for his horse. And then an 
old woman who was standing at her door said. Go in 
a lucky minute, and make spoil of whatever you wish. 
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And Avitli this proverb he rode on, saying, Friends, 
by God’s good pleasure we shall return to Castile 
with great honour and great gain. And as they went 
out from Bi\ar they had a crow on their right hand, 
and when they came to Burgos they had a crow on 
the left. 

“My Cid Ruydicz entered Burgos, having si\ty 
streamers m his company And men and women 
went forth to see him, and the men of Burgos and the 
women of Burgos were at their windows, weeping, so 
great was their sorrow , and they s.aid with one 
accord, Djos ' how* good a vassal if he had but a good 
lord 1 and willingly would each ha\c bade him come 
in, but no one dared so to do. For King Don Alfonso 
in his anger had sent letters to Burgos, sn> ing that no 
man should guc the Cid a lodging, and that whoso 
c\cr disobc)cd should lose all that he liad, and more* 
over the c)es in his head Great sorrow had these 
Christian folk at this, and they hid thcmscKcs when 
he came near them because they did not dare speak 
to him ; and my Cid went to lus Posada, and when 
he came to the door he found it fastened for fear of 
the king And his people called out with a loud 
aoicc, but they within made no answer And the Cid 
rode up to the door, and took his foot out of the 
stirrup, and ga\c it a kick, but the door did not open 
with It, for It was well secured , a little girl of nine 
jears old then came out of one of the houses and said 
unto him, O Cid, the king hath forbidden us to 
marfs c j acr We dsfe not open mtr doors to j errr, far 
we should Ionc our hou-c?* and all that we have, and 
the eyes in our head Cid, our evil would not help 
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you, but God and all His saints be with you. And 
when ' she had said this she returned into the house. 
And when the Cid knew what the king had done he 
turned away from the door and rode up to St. Mary’s, 
and there he alighted and knelt down, and prayed 
with all his heart ; and then he mounted again and 
rode out of the town, and pitched his tent near 
Arlanzon, upon the Glera, that is to say, upon the 
sands. My Cid Ruydiez, he who in a happy hour 
first girt on his sword, took up his lodging upon the 
sands, because there was none who would receive him 
within his door. He had a good company round 
about him, and there he lodged as if he had been 
among the mountains. . . . 

“ The cocks were crowing amain, and the day began 
to break, when the good Campeador reached St. 
Pedro’s. The Abbot Don Sisebuto was saying matins, 
and Dona Ximena (the Cid’s wife) and five of her 
ladies of good lineage were with him, praying to God 
and St. Peter to help my Cid. And when he called 
at the gate and they knew his voice, Dios! what a 
joyful man was the Abbot Don Sisebuto ! Out into 
the courtyard they went wnth torches and with tapers, 
and the Abbot gave thanks to God that he now beheld 
the face of my Cid. And the Cid told him all that 
had befallen him, and how'he was a banished man ; 
and he gave him fifty marks for himself, and a hundred 
for Dona Ximena and her children. Abbot, said he, 

I leave two little girls behind me, whom I commend 
to your care. Take you care of them and. of my wife 
and of her ladies : when this money be gone, if it be 
not enough, supply them abundantly; for every mark 
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uhlch you c\pcncl upon them I will gl\c the monab* 
tcry four. And the Abbot promised to do this uithn 
right good mil Then Doha Ximcna came up, and 
her daughters with her, each of them borne m arms 
and she knelt down on both her knees before hci 
husband, weeping bitterly, and she would have kissed 
his hind , and she slid to him, Lo, now >ou arc 
binishcd from the land by inischicf-making men, and 
here am I with your daughters, who arc little ones 
and of tender >cars, and we and )ou must be parted, 
c\cn in >our lifc«iimc For the love of St ^^ary tell 
me now what we shall do And the Cid took the 
children in lus arms, and held them to his licart and 
wept, for he dearly loved them Please God and St 
Mary, said ho, I shall >et live to give these m> 
diughtcrs m marriage with my own hands, and to do 
jou service >ct, my honoured wife, whom I have ever 
lov cd cv cn as my ow n soul 
“ A great feast did they make that day in the monas 
tcry for the good Campeador, and the bells of St 
Pedro’s rung merrily. Meantime the tidings had gone 
through Castile how my Cid was banished from the 
land, and great was the sorrow* of the people Some 
left their houses to follow him, others forsook their 
honourable ofTico which thc> held And that day a 
hundred and fifteen knights assembled at the bridge 
of Arlanzon, all in quest of my Cid , and there Martin 
Antolmcr joined them, and they rode on together to 
St. Vedro’s And when he of Ihvar knew what a 
goodly company w ere coming to join him, he rejoiced 
in his own strength, and rode out to meet them and 
greeted them full courteously, and they kis'cd his 
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of some army or anxiously to study the progress of a 
battle on the Vega. Our eyes search the broad ex- 
panse for that bridge of Pinos where Moor and 
Christian more than once fought for the mastery. 
We remember that it was at that spot that Isabella’s 
messenger overtook the despairing Columbus, as he 
conveyed to him the queen’s recall, when the mariner 
was plodding towards other realms to carry his bold 
proposition to other and, as he hoped, more gracious 
sovereigns. We care not that it is tradition only 
which fixes the spot ; tradition and romance are a 
portion of the charm of the Alhambra. 

In our search through the intricate plan of the 
pile, we find ourselves in the boudoir of the Sultana, 
the windows of which command the same prospect 
over the Vega, a scene to which distance lends its 
greatest charm. We are reminded on every side of 
the luxury of the olden time, when we see the 
apertures in the white marble floor near the entrance, 
through which perfumes arose from drugs, which 
tradition says were burned beneath the floor to make 
the air of the lady’s apartment redolent with their 
sweet scents. We look down into the garden of the 
Lindaraja, upon which Irving also looked when he 
occupied those apartments which have become historic 
on his account. The garden itself is scarcely worthy 
of notice, for it is a little-cultivated court ; but near 
by are the baths of the Sultans, with their delicate 
filigree work, intricate tracery, and brilliant mosaics. 
There is the fountain which ripples in gentle cadence, 
as if keeping time to the harmony that the 'musicians 
poured down from the balconies when the ladies of 
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the harim enjoyed the pleasures of the Oriental bath, 
or rested themselves upon cloth of gold. Each bath, 
cut from a single mass of while marble, was placed in 
its own vaulted chamber, and lighted through open* 
work of stars and roses. 

Perhaps the most celebrated portion of the entire 
palace is the Court of the Lions, which occupies a 
space somewhat smaller than that of the Court of the 
Myrtles, One hundred and twenty-eight white marble 
columns, arranged by threes and fours m symmetrical 
fashion, support galleries which rise to no very lofty 
height ; but the c.vtrcmc gracefulness and elegance 
of their varied capitals, the delicate traceries, the 
remnants of gold and colour, the raised orange-shaped 
cupolas, the graceful min.arcts, the innumerable aichcs, 
beautiful in their labyrinthine design, the empty basin 
into which tiic twelve stiff and unnatural “ lions" once 
poured their constant streams of cooling waters, the 
alabaster reservoir, constitute a whole that poetry and 
romance have lauded even to extravagance. 

I'rom this beautiful court, through a door orna- 
mented with rare designs, one is uslicrcd into the ffalt 
of the Abcnccrragcs, named from the legend that in 
its precincts the chiefs of th.at family were beheaded 
by order of lloabdil. Convenient spots in the stone 
floor arc c.xhibitcd to credulous visitors as evidences 
that the blood was there spilt The sweet and 
jicaccful light which enters the apartment by sixteen 
airj' windows in the star-shaped stalactite roof, 
illuminating its arches ornamented in azure and 
scarlet, seem all inappropriate to such a scene of 
slaughter, and charity would lead us, if histoiy did 
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and the storm continued its howling, mingled with 
the occasional shout of the IMoorish soldiery roaming 
in search of plunder. While the inhabitants were 
trembling for their fate, a trumpet resounded through 
the streets, summoning them all to assemble, unarmed, 
in the public square. Here they were surrounded by 
soldiery, and strictly guarded until daybreak. When 
the day dawned, it was piteous to behold this once 
IM'Ospcrous community, which had lain down to rest 
in peaceful security, now crowded together without 
distinction of age, or rank, or sex, and almost without 
raiment, during the severity of a winter storm. The 
fierce Mulc}' Abu-l-Hasan turned a deaf ear to all 
remonstrances, and ordered them to be conducted 
captives to Granada. Leaving a strong garrison in 
both town and castle, with orders to put them in a 
complete state of defence, he returned flushed with 
victory to his capital, entering it at the head of his 
troops, laden with spoil, and bearing in triumph the 
banners and pennons taken at Zahara. While prepa- 
rations were making for jousts and other festivities in 
honour of this victory over the Christians, the captives 
of Zahara arrived — a wretched train of men, women, 
and children, worn out with fatigue and haggard with 
despair, and driven like cattle into the city gates by a 
detachment of Moorish soldiery.” 

The civilized people of Granada were shocked at 
the cruelty of Abu-l-Hasan, and felt that this was the 
beginning of the end. “ Woe to Granada ! ” they 
cried. “ The hour of its desolation is at hand. The 
I'uins of Zahara will fall upon our own heads !” 

Retribution was not far off The redoubtable 
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Marquess of Cadiz captured the castle of A 
surprise, and thus planted a Christian garri 
heart of the Moslem tcrritor\% w ithin a shor 
of Granad** itself In v'ain did Mulcy Ab 
im Cat the captured castle ; the Chri'itia 
performed prodigies of \‘alour in its defence 
the place till their friends came to the! 

viiAUatmal “Woe for myAllnraa 
cry that arOMi in Granada ; “ Alhama is i 
key of Granada is in the hands of the 
lljron has made c\cr\* one familiar with 
ti\e ballad winch he mistranslated : 

ra«ataj< cl ic> More* 

\ OT ti mv\M\ \ie C*TinaA^, 

Decile la* piietlas «le t h in 
llasta la* «ie Civanmbb 

(Ic tvu Alhatna I 

Henceforward, the castle pro\cd a sore tl 
side of the Moorish kings j for thence 
Count of TcndiUo harried the Vega an 
infinite destruction. “ It was a pleasing and 
sight,” sajs the Jesuit chronicler* in\ enter 
ington Irvmg, "to behold the pious knig 
follo^^crs TCturnmg from one of thcj>c 
lca\ing the nch land of the infidel in si 
solalion behind them : to behold the Ic 
mules and asses laden with the plum 

• 'Ir Inmj; »iys of 11* “chronicler"; “In cc 
chronicle. I atlorteil the ficlion of a Spanish monV. a 
T-nj- A«!<m/oA£3, nlx •» ts r.tfccJev? as s pcr*oin/icaCion 
rcilo** sifo hisercd alxiut the sovereign* in their camj 
the chm’rj of ite tamp by the b gotry ot the cloi*tcr, : 
in nptntcr_» (‘rams every act of iniolcnmcc toward* tl c 
trodv-v’tootothctcnseslcflitioncif the Conquest of Cm: 
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Gentiles, the hosts of captive Moors, men, women, 
and children ; droves of sturdy beeves, lowing kine 
and bleating sheep — all winding up the steep acclivity' 
to the gates of Alhama, pricked on by the Catholic 
soldiery. ... It was an awful spectacle at night to 
behold the volumes of black smoke, mingled with 
lurid flames, that rose from the burning suburbs, and 
the women on the walls of the towns wringing their 
hands and shrieking at the desolation of their 
dwellings.” 

Inflamed by their respective conquests, both sides 
busied themselves in raids such as these, with little 
result, save general devastation and exasperation. 
The Christians at last attempted a movement on a 
larger scale. They resolved to invade the province 
of Malaga, and, marshalling the forces of the south, 
led by the Marquess of Cadiz and other noted 
warriors, they set out upon their fateful march. “ It 
.was on a Wednesday = that the pranking army of 
high-mettled warriors issued forth from the ancient 
gates of Antequera. They marched all day and 
night, making their way secretly, as they supposed, 
through the passes of the mountains. As the 
tract of country they intended to maraud was far 
in the Moorish territories, near the coast of the 
Mediterranean, they did not arrive there till late in 
the following day. In passing through these stern 
and lofty mountains, their path was often along the 
bottom of a barranca, or deep rocky valley, with a 
scanty stream dashing along it, among the loose 
rocks and. stones which it had broken and rolled 

® Washington Irving : Conquest of Granada, chap. xii. 
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lown in the time of its autumnal violence. Some- 
imcs their road was a mere rambla, or dry bed of a 
orrent cut deep into the mountains and filled with 
heir shattered fragments. These barrancas and 
•amblas were overhung by immense cliffs and pre- 
:ipices, forming the lurking-places of ambuscades 
during the wars between the Moors and Spaniards, as 
in after times they have become the favourite haunts 
of robbers to waylay the unfortunate traveller. 

“ As the sun went down, the cavaliers came to a lofty 
part of’the mountains, commanding, to their right, a 
distant glimpse of a part of the fair Vega of Malaga, 
with the blue Mediterranean beyond, and they hailed 
it with c.Kultation, as a glimpse of the promised land* 
As the night closed in they reached the chain of 
little valleys and hamlets, locked up among those 
rocky heights, and known among the Moors by the 
name of Axarquia. Here their vaunting hopes were 
destined to meet the first disappointment. The 
inhabitants had heard of their approach ; they had 
conveyed away their cattle and effects, and with their 
wives and children had taken refuge in the towers and 
fortresses of the mountains. 

" Enraged at their disappointment, the troops set fire 
to the deserted houses, and pressed forward, hoping 
for better fortune as they advanced. Don Alonzo dc 
Aguilar, and the other ca\'aliers in the van-guard, 
spread tfcrt. \VixnT ftnt.es \t» Vay -vraAe \Vie country, 
capturing a few lingering herds of cattle, with the 
Moorish peasants who were driving them «Atno 
place of safety. 

“ While this marauding party • • • ‘ 
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in the advance, and lit up the mountain cliffs with 
the flames of the hamlets, the Master of Santiago, 
who brought up the rear-guard, maintained strict 
order, keeping his knights together in martial array, 
ready for attack or defence should an enemy appear. 
The men-at-arms of the Holy Brotherhood attempted 
to roam in quest of booty ; but he called them back 
and rebuked them severely. 

“ At last they came to a part of the mountain com- 
pletely broken up by barrancas and ramblas, of vast 
depth, and shagged with rocks and precipices. It 
was impossible to maintain the order of march ; the 
horses had no room for action, and were scarcely 
manageable, having to scramble from rock to rock, 
and up and down frightful declivities, where there was 
scarce footing for a mountain goat. Passing by a 
burning village, the light of the flames revealed their 
perplexed situation. The Moors, who had taken 
refuge in a watch-tower on ah impending height, 
shouted with exultation when they looked down upon 
these glistening cavaliers, struggling and stumbling 
among the rocks. Sallying forth from their tower, 
they took possession of the cliffs which overhung the 
ravine, and hurled darts and stones upon the enemy. 

“In this extremity theMaster of Santiago despatched 
messengers in search of succour. The Marquess of 
Cadiz, like a loyal companion-in-arms, hastened to 
his aid with his cavalry. His approach checked the ' 
assaults of the enemy, and the master was at length 
enabled to extricate his troops from the defile. . . . 

“ The Adalides, or guides, were ordered to lead the 
way out of this place of carnage. These, thinkinc? to 
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conduct them by the most secure route, led them by 
a steep and rocky pass, difRcult for the foot soldiers, 
but almost impracticable to the cavalry. It was 
overhung with precipices, from whence showers of 
stones and arrows were poured upon them, accom- 
panied by savage jells, which appalled the stoutest 
heart In some places they could pass but one at a 
time, and were often transpierced, horse and rider, by 
the Moorish darts, impeding the progress of their 
comrades by their dying struggles The surrounding 
precipices were lit up by a thousand alarm fires , 
every crag and cliff had its flames, by the light of 
which they beheld their foes bounding from rock to 
rock, aud looking more like fiends than mortal men 
Either through terror and confusion, or through real 
Ignorance of the country, their guides, instead of 
conducting them out of the mountains, led them 
deeper into their fatal recesses The morning dawned 
upon them in a narrow rambla , its bottom formed 
of broken rocks, where once had raved along the 
mountain torrent ; while above them beetled huge 
and cliffs, over the brows of which they beheld the 
turbaned heads of their fierce and exulting foes , 

“ All day they made incfTcctual attempts to extricate 
thcmscUcs from the mountains Columns of smoke 
rose from the heights where, in the preceding night, 
had blazed the alarm fire. The mountaineers as- 
sembled fromc\crj' direction, they swarmed at e\erj’ 
pass, getting m the advance of the Christians, and 
garrisoning the clifis, like so many towers and battle- 
ments. 

“Night closed again upon the Christians, when they 
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were .shut up in a narrow valley traversed by a deep 
stream, and surrounded by precipices wliich seemed 
to roach the sky, and on which the alarm fires biased 
and flared. Suddenly a new cry was licard resounding' 
along the valley. l£-/,-Zagel ! b>,-Zagcl ! echoed from 
clifi to chTf. * What cr)‘ is that ?' .said tlie master of 
Santiago. ' It is the war-cry of Ex-Zagcl, the Moorish 
general,' .said an old Castilian soldier; ‘he must 
be coming in person with the troops of Malaga.’ 

" 'riie worthy Master turned to his knights : ‘Let us 
die,' said he, ‘ malcing a road with our hearLs, since 
we cannot with our sword.s. Let us .scale the moun- 
tains, and sell our lives dearl}', instead of staying hero 
to be tamely butchered.' 

“So saying, he turned his steed against the mountain, 
and spurred him up its flinty side. Horse and foot 
followed his example, eager, if they could not escape, 
to liave at least a dying blow at the enemy. As they 
struggled up the height, a tremendous storm of darts 
and stones was showered upon them by the Moors. 
Sometimes a fragment of rock came bounding and 
thundering down, plougliing its way through the 
centre of their host. The foot soldiers, faint with 
weariness and hunger, or crippled by wounds, held 
by the tails and manes of their horses, to aid them in 
their ascent, while the horses, losing their footing 
among the loose stones, or receiving some sudden 
wound, tumbled down the steep declivity, steed, rider, 
and soldier rolling from crag to crag, until they were 
dashed to pieces in the valley. In this desperate 
struggle the Alferez, or standard-bearer of the Master, 
with his standard was lost, as were many of his . 
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relations and dearest friends At length he succeeded 
in attaining the crest of the mountain , but it was 
only to be plunged in new difficulties A wilder- 
ness of rocks and rugged dells lay before him, beset 
by cruel foes Having neither banner nor trumpet, 
by which to rally his troops, they uindercd apart, 
each intent upon saving himself from the precipices 
of tlic mountains and the darts of the enemy When 
the pious Master of Santiago beheld the scattered 
fragments of his late gallant force he could not 
restrain his grief ‘O God!’ exclaimed he, great 
IS Thy anger this day against Thy servants I Ihou 
hast converted the cowardice of tliesc infidels into 
desperate valour, and hast made peasants and boors 
victorious over armed men of battle I ’ 

“He would fain have kept his foot soldiers and 
gathered them together, and have made licad against 
the enemy , but those around him entreated him to 
think only of his personal safety To remain was to 
perish without striking a blow , to escape was to 
prcsciac a life that might be devoted to vengeance on 
the Moors The blaster reluctantly yielded to their 
advice ‘ O Lord of Hosts,’ exclaimed he again, 
‘from Thy wrath do I fly, not from these infidels 
They arc but instruments m Thy hands to chastise 
us for our sms I’ So sajing, he sent the guides m 
advance, and, putting spurs to his horse, dashed 
through a defile of the mountain before the Moors 
could intercept him The moment tlie Master put 
his horse to speed, his troops scattered m all direc- 
tions some endeavoured to follow his traces, but were 
confounded among the intricacies of the mountain 
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They (led hither nnd thither, many perishing among 
the precipices, others being slain by the Moors, and 
others taken prisoners/' 

The horrors of that night among the mountains of 
Malaga were not speedily forgotten by the Christians. 
TJicy burned for vengeance ; and when “ Boabdil ” 
(properly Abu-Abdallah), the King of Granada, who 
had temporarily ousted his father from the sovereignty^ 
sallied forth on a sweeping' raid into the lands of the 
Christians, they took a signal revenge. Boabdil 
marched secretly by night ; but his movements were 
not Ions' undetected. Beacon fires blazed from the 
hill-tops, and the Count of Cabra, aroused by their 
flames, sounded the alarm, and assembled the chiefs 
of the district. They fell upon the Moors near 
Lucena, and, aided by the cover of the woods, made 
so skilful an attack, that the enemy turned. “Re- 
member the mountains of Malaga 1 " was the ominous 
cry, as the Christian knights set spurs to their horses 
in pursuit of the Moslems : with shouts of St. James 
they dashed upon them, and the retreat became an 
utter rout. When the fugitives entered the gates of 
Granada a great wave of lamentation passed through 
the city : “ Beautiful Granada, how is thy glory faded 
The flower of thy chivalry lies low in the land of the 
stranger ; no longer does the Bivarambla echo to 
the tramp of steed and sound of trumpet ; no longer 
is it crowded with thy youthful nobles, gloriously 
arrayed for the tilt and tourney. Beautiful Granada ! 
the soft note of the lute no longer floats through thy 
moonlit streets ; the serenade is no more heard beneath 
thy balconies ; the lively castanet is silent upon thy 
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hills ; the graceful dance of the Zambra Is no more 
seen beneath thy bowers. Beautiful Granada I why is 
the Alhambra so forlorn and desolate ? The orange 
and myrtle still breathe their perfumes into its silken 
chambers ; the nightingale still sings within its 
groves ; its marble halls arc still refreshed with the 
plash of fountains and the gush of limpid rills 1 Alas 1 
the countenance of the king no longer shines within 
those halls. The light of the Alhambra is set for 
ever ! ” 

Boabdil, indeed, had been made prisoner and was 
now a captive on his way to Cordova, while Ferdinand 
ravaged the Vega, and old hfulcy Abu-l*Hgsan, who 
now returned to his kingdom, ground his teeth in 
impotent rage behind bis stout ramparts. 
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fcnsive works, made it the right hand of the Moslem 
kingdom. If Malaga fell, then the Alhambra must 
also pass into the hands of the “eaters of swine/iesh.” 
Mov'-ed by the general emotion, and ever ready to 
break lance with the invader, Ez-Zaghal boldly Jed 
his troops to the relief of Velez. He knew tliat his 
treacherous nephew was in Granada, ready to take 
advantage of his absence to recover his old supremacy; 
but Ez-Zaghal was rightly called the Valiant ; he put 
aside all thoughts of self, and set out to save Malaga. 
But he had to deal with a shrewd opponent; and 
while he took his measures for a combined attack 
from the besieged and the relieving army, Ferdinand 
intercepted his messages and countermined .his plans. 
One night the people of Velez saw the hosts of 
Ez-Zaghal gathered in long array upon the neigh- 
bouring heights ; the next morning not a soul re- 
mained ; the night attack had failed, and the relieving 
army had melted like the mist before the resolute 
onslaught of the Marquess of Cadiz. When the 
dejected stragglers began to steal sadly into the gates 
of Granada, the populace easily threw off their old 
allegiance, and breaking into furious indignation 
against Ez-Zaghal, denounced him as a traitor, and 
proclaimed Boabdil king in his stead. As Ez-Zaghal 
drew near to the gates of Granada with the remnant 
of his army, he found them closed in his face, and 
looking up he saw the standard of Boabdil floating 
above the towers of the Alhambra. His city, always 
intolerant of failure, had shut its heart against him 
in his day of trouble, so he turned away and es- 
tablished his court at Guadix. 
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The siege of Malaga itself was now begun, but the 
strength of its defences rendered it a formidable ob 
stack. It was surrounded by mountains, defended 
by stout walls, overshadowed by the citadel and the 
still loftier Gibralfaro, or “ HiU of the Beacon,” whence 
its garrison could pour down missiles upon the Chris- 
tians in the plain. Moreover, the defence was led 
by Ez Zegry, an heroic Moor, who had been Alcayde 
of Ronda and could not forgive the Christians for 
wrenching that famous rocky fortress from him, and 
nho now inspired the citizens and his following of 
African troops with a spirit of daring and endurance 
which the Catholic sovereigns in vain fried to subdue. 
Commanding the Gibralfaro, he was able to defend 
the city in spite of the peaceful inclinations of its 
trading classes When the king attempted to bribe 
him he dismissed the messenger with courteous dis- 
dain , and when the city was summoned to surrender, 
and the merchants eagerlyacquiesced, Ez Zegry said 
"1 was set here not to surrender but to defend ” Ter 
dinand concentrated his attack upon the Gibralfaro , 
his terrible cannon, known as the “ Seven Sisters 
of Ximenes,’ wrapped the castle in smoke and flame , 
night and day the artillery blazed to and fro The 
Christians attempted to take the place by assault, but 
Ez Zegry and his undaunted followers poured boiling 
pitch and rosin upon theassailants,hurled huge stone> 
upon their heads as they climbed the ladders, and 
transfixed them with well aimed arrows from ti' 
tower above, till the storming party were comp®-*' 
to retire inth heavy lo^s. Mines were Uied 
belter success and some of the f " 
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famous Moorish fortresses of the Serrania de Ronda 
and the beautiful city of Malaga held Christian gar- 
risons. Granada itself was in the Jiands of Boabdil, 
who hastened to congratulate his liege lord and ladv 
upon their triumph over Malaga, But in the east 
old Ez-Zaghal still turned a bold front to the invader, 
and gathered around his standard all that remained 
of patriotism among the disheartened Moors. From 
Jaen in the north, to Almeria, the chief port of Anda- 
lusia on the Mediterranean coast, his sway was undis- 
puted ; he held the important cities of Guadix and 
Baza ; and within his dominion the rugged ridges of 
the Alpuxarras mountains, the cradle of a hardy and 
warlike race of mountaineers, sheltered countless val- 
leys, fed with cool waters from the Sierra Nevada’s 
snowy peaks, where flocks and herds, vines, oranges, 
pomegranates, citrons, and mulberry trees provided 
wealth for a whole province. 

In 1488 Ferdinand turned his victorious arms 
towards this undisturbed portion of the Moorish 
dominion. Assembling his troops at Murcia, he 
marched westwards into Ez-Zaghal’s territoiy, and 
attacked Baza. ' Here his advance was sternly 
checked ; Ez-Zaghal’s hand had not lost its ancient 
cunning, and he drove the Christians back from the 
walls of Baza, and began to retaliate by making raids 
into their own country. In the following year Ferdi- 
nand, nothing disheartened, renewed his attack on 
Baza ; but instead of sacrificing his troops in vain 
assaults, he laid waste the fertile country round about, 
and so starved the city into submission. It took si.x 
months, and the Christians lost twenty thousand men 
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came in view ; but IMusa threw them open. “ Our 
bodies,” he said, " will bar the gates,” The young 
men were kindled by such words, and when he told 
them, "We have nothing to fight for but the ground 
we stand on ; without that we arc without liome or 
country,” they made ready to die with him. With such 
a leader, the IMoorish cavaliers performed prodigious 
feats of valour in the plain which divided the city 
from the Christian camp. Single combats were of 
daily occurrence ; the Moors would ride almost 
among the tents of the Spaniards, and tempt some 
knight to the duel, from which he too often did not 
return. Ferdinand found his best warriors were, 
being killed one by one, and he straitly forbade 
his knights to accept the Moors’ challenge. It was 
hard for the Spanish chivalry to sit still within their 
tents, while a bold Moorish horseman would ride 
within hail and taunt them with cowardice ; and when 
at length one of the Granadinos waxed so venture- 
some that he cast a spear almost into the royal pavi- 
lion, Hernando Perez de Pulgar, surnamed “ Pie of 
the Exploits,” could no longer contain himself, but 
gathering a small band of followers, rode in the dead 
of night to a postern gate in the walls of Granada, and, 
surprising the guards, galloped through the streets 
till he came to the chief mosque, which he forthwith 
solemnly dedicated to the Blessed Virgin, and in token 
of its conversion nailed a label on the door inscribed 
with the words Ave Maria. Granada was awake by 
this time, and soldiers were gathering in every direc- 
tion ; but Pulgar put spurs to his horse, and, amid the 
amazement of the people, plunged furiously through , 
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the crowd, overturning them as he galloped to the 
gate, and, fighting his way out, rode back in triumph 
to the camp. The Pulgars ever after held the right 
to sit in the choir of the mosque-church during the 
celebration of High Mass. 

Such feats of daring, however, did little to advance 
the siege, nor were the few engagements conclusive. 
Ferdinand renewed his old tactics. He sallied forth 
from his camp, which had accidentally been burnt to 
the ground, and proceeded to lay waste what re- 
mained of the fertility of the Vega. The Moors made 
a last desperate sally to save their fields and orchards, 
and Musa and Boabdil fought like heroes at the head 
of their cavalry; but the foot soldiers, less steadfast, 
were beaten back to the gates, whither Musa sadly 
followed them, resolved never again to risk a pitched 
battle with such men behind him. It was the last 
fight of the Granadinos. For ten years they had 
disputed every inch of ground with their invaders; 
wherever their feet could hold they had stood firm 
against the enemy. But now there was left to them 
nothing beyond their capital, and within its walls they 
shut themselves up in sullen despair. To starve them 
out was an agreeable task for the Catholic king ; and 
following the precedent of the third Abd-cr-Rahman 
in the siege of Toledo, he built in eighty days a be- 
sieging city over against Granada, and called it Santa 
Fc, in honour of his "Holy Faith,” and there to this 
day it stands, a monument of Ferdinand’s resolution. 
Famine did the work that no mere valour could cficct. 
The people of Granada implored Boabdil to 
them further torture and make terms with t’ 
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siegers, and at last the unlucky king gave way. Musa 
would be no party to the surrender. He armed him-' 
self cap-a-pie, and mounting his charger rode forth 
from the city never to return. It is said that as he 
rode he encountered a party of Christian knights, half , 
a score strong, and, answering their challenge, slew 
manyofthem before he was unhorsed, and then, disdain- 
ing their offers of mercy, fought stubbornly upon his 
knees, till he was too weak to continue the struggle : 
then with a last effort he cast himself into the river 
Xenil, and, heavy with armour, sank to the bottom. 

On the 25th of November, 1491, the act of capitu- 
lation was signed, and a term was fixed during which 
a truce was to be observed, after which, should no aid 
come from outside, Granada was to be delivered up 
to their Catholic Majesties. In vain the Moors 
watched for a sign of the help they had sought from 
the Sultans of Turkey and Egypt. No aid came, 
and at the end of December Boabdil sent a message 
to Ferdinand to come and take possession of the city. 
The Christian army filed out of Santa and ad- 
vanced across the Vega, watched with mournful eyes 
by the unhappy Moors. The leading detachment 
entered the Alhambra, and presently the great silver 
cross was seen shining from the summit of the Torre 
de la Vela ; beside it floated the banner of St. James, 
while shouts of “Santiago!” rose from the arm3M'n the 
plain beneath ; and lastly, the standard of Castile and 
Aragon was planted by the side of the cross. Ferdinand 
and Isabella fell on their knees and gave thanks to 
God; the whole army of Spain knelt behind them, and 
the roj^al choir sang a solemn Te Deum. At the foot 
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of the Hill of Martyrs, Boabdil, attended by a small 
band of horsemen, met the royal procession. He 
gave Ferdinand the keys of Granada, and, turning 
his back upon his beloved city, passed on to the 
mountains. There, at Padul, on a spur of the Al- 
puxarras, Boabdil stood and gazed back upon the 
kingdom he had lost: the beautjful Vega, the towers 
of Alhambra, and the gardens of the Gcneralife ; 
all the beauty and magnificence of his lost homo. 
“ Allahu Akbar,” he said, “ God is most great, ' as he 
burst into tears. His mother Ayesha stood beside 
him ; “You may well weep like a woman,” she said, 
“for what you could not defend like a man” The 
spot whence Boabdil took his sad farewell look at his 
city from which he was banished for ever, bears to 
this day the name of ultimo sospuo del Moro^ “ the 
last sigh of the Moor.” He soon crossed over to 
Africa, where lus descendants learned to beg their 
daily bread. 

Tljcrc vns crjing in Cntii<3a when the sun was going down t 
Some calling on the Trinity — some calling on Mahoun. 

I Icrc passed away the Koran — there m the Cross was borne— 

Ami here was heard the Christian bell — ^and there the Moorish horn • 
Tc Deum L.audamus I was up the Alcala sung : 

Down from the Alhambra's minarets were all the crescents flung ; 

The arms thereon of Aragon they with Castile display ; 

One king comes in in tnumph— one weeping goes away. 

Thus cried the weeper, while h» hands his old while beard did tear, 

rarcwcll, farewell, Granada! Ihoa city without peer 1 

Woe, wK, thou pride of heathendom! scsen hundred years and more 

Have gone since first the faithful thy royal scepire bore I 

Thou wert the happy mother of a high renownM race ; 

VVuVfn |he.* ,W»1i n 1 -.-W ^ r .V,*, • ... 
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Here gallants held it little thing for ladies’ sake to die, 

Or for the Prophet’s honour, and pride of Soldaniy ; 

For here did valour flourish and deeds of warlike might 
Ennobled lordly palaces in which was our delight- 

The gardens of thy Vega, its fields and blooming bowers — 

Woe, woe ! I see their beauty gone, and scattered all their flowers 
No reverence can he claim — the king that such a land hath lost — 
On charger never can he ride, nor be heard among the host ; 

But In some dark and dismal place, where none his face may see, 
There weeping and lamenting, alone that king should be.* 


* Lockhart : Spanish Ballads. 




XIV. 

BEARING TOE CROSS. 

Boabdil’s "last sigh” was but the beginning of a 
long period of mourning and lamentation for the 
luckless Moors he had ushered to destruction. At 
first, indeed, it seemed as if the equitable terms upon 
which Granada had capitulated would be observed, 
and freedom of worship and the Mohammedan law 
would be upheld. The first archbishop, Hernando dc 
Talavcra, was a good and liberal-minded man, and 
forcible conversion formed no part of his policy. He 
strictly respected the rights of the Moors, and sought 
to win them over by force of example, by uniform 
justice and kindness, and by conforming as far as 
possible to their ways. He made his priests learn 
Arabic, and said his prayers in the same ungodly 
tongue, and by such concessions "so wrought on the 
minds of the populace that in 1499, when Cardinal 
Ximencs was sent by the queen to aid him in the 
work, it seemed as if the scenes which occurred at 
Jerusalem in the infancy of the Faith were about to 
be reenacted at Granada. In one day nb less than 
3,000 persons received b.aptisni at the hands of the 
Primate, uho sprinkled them with tlic hyssop of col- 
lective regeneration.”* Ximcncs was little in harmony 
' Sir \V. Stiilinj MaxvcU: Don John of Austria, 1 . 115. 
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^vith the archbishop’s soft ways : he was the apostle 
of the Church Militant, always most active when 
militant meant ti'iumphant, and would have the souls 
of these “ infidels ” saved from hell fire whether they 
liked it or no. He insinuated in Isabella’s holy mind 
the pernicious doctrine that to keep faith with infidels 
was breaking faith with God ; and it is one of the 
few blots on the good queen’s name'that she at length 
consented to the persecution of the Moors — or 
“ Moriscos,” as they now began to be called. 

The first attempt to coerce the Granadinos was 
a failure. Some of the straiter Moslems expressed 
their repugnance to the new conversions to Christi- 
anity, and these malcontents were arrested. A woman 
being haled to prison on such a pretext roused the 
people of the Albaycin ; they rose in arms and rescued 
her, and Granada was filled with uproar and barri- 
cade-fights. The garrison was hopelessly outnum- 
bered ; Ximenes raged with impotent fury; but the- 
peaceful archbishop went forth, followed only by his 
cross-bearer, and, fearlessly entering the Albaycin, was 
at once surrounded by the people, who kissed his 
garments, and laid their wrongs before him in whom 
they accepted a just and generous mediator. Talavcra 
composed the disputes, and the Cardinal had to 
retire. 

Ximenes was, however, not a man to be easily 
deterred from his purpose. He induced the queen to 
promulgate a decree by which the Moors were given 
their choice of baptism or exile. They were reminded 
that their ancestors had once been Christian, and 
that by descent they tliemselves were born in the 
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Church, and must naturally profess her doctrine The 
mosques were closed, the countless manuscripts that 
contained the results of ages of Moorish learning 
were burnt by the ruthless Cardinal, and the unhappy 
“infidels” were threatened and beaten into the 
Gospel of Peace and Goodwill after the manner 
already approved by their Catholic Majesties in 
respect of the no less miserable Jews The majority 
of course yielded, finding it easier to spare their 
religion than their homes , but a spark of the old 
Moorish spirit remained burning bright among the 
hillmcn of the Alpuvarras, who for some time held 
thcirsnowy fastnesses against their persecutors The 
first ciTort to suppress the rebellion ended in disaster 
Don Alonzo dc Aguilar, whose fame in deeds of 
dcrring do had been grow ing for forty j cars of valiant 
chivalry, was sent into the Sierra Bermeja in 1501, 
and sustained a terrible defeat at the hands of the 
Moriscos, who crushed his cavalry with the massive 
rocks which they hurled down upon them 

I qonil the »an<Js, between tl c rocks, where the old cork trees grow. 
The path u rough, and mounted men must singly march and slow , 
There 0 er the path the heathen range tlietr ambuscado s line, 

II gh up they wait for Aguilar, as the day begins to shine 

There naught amis the Lagle eye, the guardian of Castile, 


f« e* knightly ralour there aratls, nor skill of hone and spear ; 

For rock on rock comes rumbling down from clilT and cavern drear i 
Down, down 1 ke dnvmg ball they come, an 1 horse and horseman dM 
Like cattle whose despair is dumb when the fierce lightms^ 
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Alonr.o with a iiatulful more escapes into the field, 

Theio like a Hon, stands at bay, in vain besought to yield ; 

A thousand foes around are seen, but none draws near to fight. 
Afar with bolt and Ravelin, they pierce the steadfast knight. 

A hundred and a hundred darts are hissing roitnd his head ; 

Had Aguilar a thousand hearts, their blood had all been shed ; 
Faint and more faint he staggers upon the slippery sod — 

At last his back is to the earth, he gives his soul to God. 

Another and more probable legend, however, tells 
how Aguilar was killed in fair fight by the commander 
of the Moors. He was the fifth lord of his line who 
died in combat with the infidels. 

This temporary success, however, only aggravated 
the reprisals of the now exasperated Christians. The 
' Count of Tendilla stormed Guejar ; the Count of 
Serin " blew up the mosque in which the women and 
children of a wide district had been placed for 
safety,” and King Ferdinand himself seized the key 
of the passes, the castle of Lanjaron. The remnant of 
the rebels fled to Morocco, Egypt, and Turkey, where 
their skill as artificers secured them a living. Thus 
the first revolt in the Alpuxarras was suppressed. 

Half a century of smouldering hatred ensued. The 
Moriscos grudgingly fulfilled the minimum of the 
religious duties imposed on them by their outward 
conversion ; but they took care to wash off the holy 
water with which their children were baptized as 
soon as they were out of the priest’s sight; they 
came home from their Christian weddings to be 
married again after the Mohammedan rite ; and they 
made the Barbary corsair at home in their cities, and 
helped him to kidnap the children of the Christians. 

A wise and honest government, respecting its pledges- 
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given at the surrender of Granada, ^\ould have been 
spared the dangers of this hidden disaffection , but the 
rulers of Spam were neither wise nor honest in their 
dealings uith the Morisccs, and as time went on they 
became more and more cruel and false The “infidels” 
were ordered to abandon their native and picturesque 
costume, and to assume the hats and breeches of the 
Christnns , to give up bathing, and adopt the dirt of 
their conquerors , to renounce their language, their 
customs and ceremonies, even their very names, and to 
speak Spanish, behave Spanishly, and re name them 
selves Spaniards. The great Emperor Charles V 
sanctioned this monstrous decree in 1526, but he had 
the sense not to enforce it , and his agents used it 
only as a means of extorting bribes from the richer 
Moors as the price of oHictal blindness The In- 
quisition was satisfied for the time with a "traffic in 
toleration " vvluch filled the treasury in a highly satis 
factor}' way. It vvas reserved for Philip il to carry 
into practical effect the t}rannical law which his 
father had prudently left alone In 15G7 he enforced 
the odious regulations about language, customs, and 
the like, and, to secure the validity of the prohibition 
of cleanliness, began by pulling down tlic beautiful 
baths of the Alhambra. The wholesale dcnationali 
ration of the people was more than any folk — much 
less tlic descendants of the Almanzors, the Abd cr- 
Rahmuns, and the Abcnccrragcs — could stomach A 
fracas v\ ith some p/undenng tax gatherers set hght to 
the inflammable materials which had long been ready 
to burn up . “^omc soldiers were murdered by ^ '■ 

in whose huts they were billeted , a d}cr of “ 

19 
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Farax Aben Farax, of the blood of the Abencer- 
rages, gathered together a band of the disaffected, 
and escaped to the mountains before the garrison had 
made up their minds to pursue him ; Hernando de 
Valor, of the race of the Khalifs of Cordova, a man of 
note . in Granada, but brought to disgrace b}’’ his 
dissolute habits, was chosen King of Andalusia, with 
the title of Muley Mohammed Aben Omejya ; and 
in a week the whole of the Alpuxarras was in arms, 
and the second Morisco rebellion had begun (i 568). 

The district of the Alpuxarras was well fitted to 
harbour a revolt. The stretch of high land between , 
the Sierra Nevada and the sea, about nineteen miles 
long and eleven broad, is " so rudel}’- broken into 
rugged hill and deep ravine, that it would be hard to 
find in its whole surface a piece of level ground, 
except in the small valley of Andarax and on the 
belt of plain which intervenes betwixt the mountains 
and tlie sea. Three principal ranges, spurs of the 
Sierra Nevada, and themselves spurred with lesser 
offshoots, intersect it from north to south. Through 
the glens thus formed a number of streams — torrents 
in winter but often dry in summer — pour the snows 
of Muleyhacen and the Pico de la Veleta into the 
Mediterranean. In natural beauty, and in many 
physical advantages, this mountain land is one of the 
most lovely and delightful regions of Europe. From 
the tropical heat and luxuriance, the sugar-canes and 
the palm-trees, of the lower valleys and of the nar- 
row plain which skirts the sea like a golden aonc, it 
is but a step, through gardens, steep cornfields, and 
olive groves, to fresh Alpine pastures and woods of 
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uhcre snow lies long 7 "“ Hw toeb, 

nooks anti lioIJows m th^ bu^’ sbll founa 

When thickly peopled with Ubo “utiiin" 

narrow glens, bottomed with ricH s'T* tin! 

and irrigated witli a careful mdustr 
pensated for want of space.* Xhe^ 'j^deb corn, 
nestling in its hollow, or perched on a cra^^^' 
were surrounded by xuicjards and garden^ 
and almond orchards, and plantations of 
mulberry, hedged with the cactus and aloe, 
on the rocky uplands, were heard the bells or 
and line; and the wine and fruit, the sill and 
cheese and the wool of the Alpuxarras, were fatnoy'^ 
in thfc marlhCts of Granada and tbc seaports of Andy, 
lusix”* It was this beautiful province tint the 
bigotry of the priest was about to deliver over to the 
swofd and brand of the soldier. 

The great rebellion in the Alpuvarras lasted for y 
tivo }cars, and its repression called forth the utmost 
energy of the Spaniards. It., records are M of 
deeds of reckless bloodshed, of torture, assassination, 
treachery, and horrible brutality on both sides, hut 
they are relieved by acts of heroiam and endurance 
vshich would do honour to any age and any nation 
The struggle was fierce and desperate . it 'ras the 
Moors’ last stand ; they felt themselves at by, and 

* The Spaniards were ncrer able to do justice to lie r-i r-T cf 
Acdaljsu:. So Ltlle did ihe Crown ihink of thefer^effo^*^* 
Cncada that m 1591 the rc^al domains thcrtwsK«l'*tey^ [7 
nore lhaa the Spaniards cottid make thera pclV ^ _ ^ 

v^^looisrheiatnelaacls were gudens of almost ttop’^slh^ * 

' SaW.Suthns Maxwell: Don John of Aosra. i-t^ 
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they avenged in their first mad rush of fury a hun- 
dred years of insult and persecution. Village after 
village rose against its oppressors ; churches were 
desecrated, Our Lady’s picture was made a target, 
priests were murdered, and too often horrid torture 
was used against the Christians, who, for their part, 
took refuge in belfries and towers, and valiantly 
resisted the sudden assault of the enemy. We read 
how two women, left alone in a tower, fastened the 
door, and armed only with stones which they aimed 
from the battlements, wounded by arrows, and sup- 
ported by nothing save their own brave hearts, kept 
out their assailants from dawn till noon, when relief 
fortunately came. Another golden deed is told of the 
advance of the Christian expedition to put down 
the revolt. The troops had arrived at the ravine of 
Tablate, a grim chasm, a hundred feet deep, with a 
roaring torrent at the bottom. The Moriscos had 
destroyed the bridge, and only a few tottering planks 
remained, by which a venturesome scout might cross 
if needful. On the other side of these planks ]\foorish 
archers kept their bows at stretch. It is not surpris- 
ing that the soldiers recoiled from such a crossing ; 
the dancing plank, the torrent’s roar, and the Moorish 
arrows, were enough to daunt the bravest. While the 
army stood irresolute, a friar came to the front, and 
calmly led the way across the plank over the torrent, 
to the very arrows of the enemy, who were too much 
struck with admiration to think of shooting. Two 
soldiers sprang after the devoted friar — one reached 
the other side, the other fell into the hissing flood 
beneath. Then the whole army plucked up heart, 
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and crossing as quickly as they could, and mustering 
on the other side, charged up the slope, and earned 
the position It w as a Thermopj Im reversed, nith a 
frnr for its Leonidas ; a Balaclava galloped upon 
quicksands , and it redeems a long catalogue of 
baseness 

The Marquess of Monddjar, who commanded at 
Granada, endeavoured by conciliation and generosity 
to calm the rebellion, which his resolute march into 
the mountains at the head of four thousand men had 
to a great e\tcnt suppressed , but an accidental 
massacre at Jubilcs, and an act of treachery at 
Larolcs, rekindled the flame of revolt which had been 
partly extinguished , and the ruthless murder of one 
hundred and ten Moriscos by their Christian fellow- 
prisoners in the jail of the Albajcin still further 
exasperated the persecuted race Mondqar was 
innocent of any share in this bloody work, and was 
marching with his guard to the prison to quell the 
disturbance, when the Alcalde met him with the 
remark “It is unnecessary, the prison is quiet — the 
Moors arc all chad" After this the Monscos gained 
daily in strength, and Aben Umcjja became really 
lord of the whole district of the Alpuxarras This 
incapable and profligate sprig of Cordovan nobility 
enjojed his power for a verj* brief period, however , 
for in October, 15C9, private spite and suspicion led to 
his being ‘Strangled in bed by his own followers, when 
an able and devoted man, the true leader of the rebel- 
lion, and one who could even dare to die for his 
friend, assumed the title of king as Mulcy Abdallah 
Aben Ab< 5 . 
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A ben Ab6 liad to deal with a new opponent. The 
Icings half-brollicr, Don John of Austria, a young 
xnan of twenty-two, but full of promise, superseded 
Mondejar as commander-in-chief against the Moriscos, 
and after a protracted war of letters he convinced ' 
Pliilip of the gravity of the situation and the neces- 
sit}^ for strong measures. At last Don John received 
his marching orders, and after that, it was but a short 
shrive that the Moriscos had to expect. In the winter 
of 1569-70 he began his campaign, and in May the 
terms of surrender had been arranged. The months 
between Iiad been stained with a crimson river of 
blood. Don John’s motto was “no quarter”; men, 
women,' and children were butchered by his order 
and under his own eye ; the villages of the Al- 
puxarras were turned into liuman shambles. 

Even when the rebellion seemed at an end, a last 
feeble flicker of revolt once more sprang up : Aben 
Ab6 was not yet reconciled to oppression. Assas- 
sination, however, finally convinced him : his head 
was exhibited over the Gate of the Shambles at 
Granada for thirty years. The Grand Commander, 
Reqiiesens, by an organized system of wholesale 
butchery and devastation, by burning down villages, 
and smoking the people to death in the caves where 
they had sought refuge, extinguished the last spark of 
open revolt before the 5th of November, 1570. The 
Moriscos were at last subdued, at the cost of the 
honour, and with the loss of the future, of Christian 
Spain. 

Slavery and exile awaited the survivors of the 
rebellion. They were not very many. The late wars, 
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ituas said, had earned off more than tuentythou* 
sand Moors, and perhaps fifty thousand remained in 
the district on that famous Day of All Saints, 1570, 
when the honour of the apostles and martyrs of Chris- 
tendom was celebrated by the virtual martyrdom of 
the poor remnant of the Moors Those taken in open 
rc\oIt ucrc cnsla\cd, the rest were marched away into 
banishment under escort of troops, while the passes 
of the hills were securely guarded Afany hapless 
c\ilcs died by the way, from want, fatigue, and 
exposure , others reached Africa, where they might 
beg a daily pittance, but could find no soil to till , or 
France, w here they received a cool welcome, though 
Ilcnrj'lV had found them useful instruments for his 
intrigues in Spam The deportation was not finished 
till iGio, when half a million of Monscos were exiled 
and ruined It is stated that no less than tlircc 
million of I^Ioors were banished between the fall of 
Granada and the first decade of the 17th century. 
The Arab chronicler mournfully records the coi//> 
grdee : * The Almighty was not pleaded to grant them 
victor}', so they were overcome and slam on all sides, 
till at last they were driven forth from the land of 
Andalusia, the which calamity came to pass in our 
own da}S, m the )car of the Flight, iot 7 Verily to 
God belong lands and dominions, and He givctli them 
to whom He doth will ” 

The misguided Spaniards knew' not what thev were 
< 3 oin^ The cvilc of the Moors delighted them , 
nothing more picturesque and romantic had occurred 
for some time. Lope dc Vega sang about the Si/i~ 
Us eta juitci b}’ which Philip III, ’ 
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harharas fcsoros, banished to Africa las niiimas 
rcliqmas dc hs Jl/opvs; Velazquez painted it in a 
memorial picture ; even the mild and tolerant Cer- 
vantes forced himself to justify it The}’' did not 
understand that they had killed their golden goose. 
I'or centuries Spain had been the centre of civiliza- 
tion, the scat of arts and sciences, of learning, and 
every form of refined enlightenment. No other 
countr}’ in Europe had so far approached the culti- 
vated dominion of the iMoors. The brief brilliancy 
of Ferdinand and Isabella, and of the empire of 
Charles v., could found no such enduring pre- 
eminence. The Moors were banished ; for a "while 
Christian Spain shone, like the moon, with a borrowed 
liglit ; then came the eclipse, and in that darkness 
Spain has grovelled ever since. The true memorial 
of the Moors is seen in desolate tracts of utter barren- 
ness, where once the Moslem grew luxuriant vines and 
olives and yellow ears of corn ; in a stupid, ignorant 
population where once wit and learning flourished; 
in the general stagnation and degradation of a people 
which has hopelessly fallen in the scale of the nations, 
and has deserved its humiliation. 
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St, Nicliolas Magazine 

FOR YOUNG FOLKS. 

!>)• ^fr•;. J-fAKV ^f ait;: Donctt. 

Price ts. Montlily. 

Wilh the l.eeien!,if, cf the SevcnlctRtli 
Voliinir (Artvffl.Vr, i£fj) ST, KICHOLftS 
wiil he enbr^-.ei! liy the atltiilion of ci;;ht or 
more p.'ir;c'. to c.acli niittiher, and the Maca- 
yinc wil! he printed in a new and clearer- 
faced tyjx. Durinij the year (here vrilt he 
four tnt[>ort.int Sorlnl Stories hy well-Vnown 
authors, and .ah.o Hotnblc P/ipors on 
Athletics nnd Outdoor Sports, .^s well :v. 
a tniiUitiidc of Occadon.il Papers, Stories, 
liluitnted Article", of Ch.iractcr and Adven- 
ture, Su^tctc^tivcofT.aUis on Natural Hi-itory, 
Scientific Subjects, Sic, The price -■ritl 
reiriaitt the jiime. 


The Century 

ILtUSHiAIED HOKTBIY KACAZIHE. 

Price Is. 4d. Monthly. 

FOR I8SD-90, 

V/i'Il Include among other features 

The Autobiography of Joseph Jeffer- 
son (“Kip \'an Winl.le”); “Friend 
Olivia," a Serial Story by Mrs. Barr, 
Author of “ J.an Vedder's Wife," S:c. ; “The 
Merry Chanter," in Four P.tris, by Fkask 
U. Stocktox ; Letters from Japan, by 
Joit.x I-A Faugc ; and The Gold Hunters 
of California, ticing Personal Narratives of 
most Romantic Interest. 

BcMdcs the ahorc Special Features there 
will he saluahle Contributions in Prose and 
Verse by Mark Twain', Edmund Gosse, 
H, H. Boyf.sck, Henry James, Edw. 

EGGLf.STON, StC., &C 


/;/ 24 di^onthly Tarts, Trice jos. 6 d. each. 

Part I. Now Ready. 

When covtpjcicd the work will form Six Volumes, fricef^z zs. each. 


eA LlTTjATJ' Oddj: TOOK^ 

Purchasers of this Dictionary will obtain a reference library which, does away 
witli a great number of other books. Tliey will have — 


1. A COMPl.ETn DEFINING DICTIONARY OF 
ENCUSH WORDS. 

e, A dictionary of etymologies, un- 
equalled BY ANY WORK YET PUnUSNED 

3 . A iT.4NDA*D Z>]CT 10 J)A^r OF SPELLING 

AND pronunciation. 

4. An ENCYCLOPAEDIA OF GENERAL INFOR- 

MATION, PARTICULARLY RICH IN 
HISTORICAL MATERrAL. 

5. A STANDARD DICTIONARY OF MECHANI- 

CAL TERMS. 

6. A COMPREHENSIVE DICTIONARY OF THE 

PRACTICAL ARTS AND TRADES, COM- 
MERCE, FINANCE, ETC. 

7. A DICTIONARY OF SCIENTIFIC -rERMS, 


GIVING THE RESULT OF THE VERY 
LATEST THOUGHT IN EVERY DEPART- 
MENT OF SCIENCE, AS BIOLOGY, BOTANY, 
ZOOLOGY, MINERALOGY, PHYSICS, ETC. 

8. A DICTIONARY OF ilEDICINE, SURGERY, 
PHYSIOLOGY, ANATOMY, ETC. 

9, A DICTIONARY OF THEOLOGICAL TERMS. 

JO. A DICTIONARY OF ART AND ARCHAIO- 
LOGY, MYTHOLOGY, SCULPTURE, MUSIC, 
ETC., EXQUISITELY ILLUSTRATED. 

11. A LAW DICTIONARY. 

12 . A STANDARD REFERENCE BOOK OF 
ENGLISH grammar AND PHILOLOGY. 

13. A DICTIONARY OF SYNONYMS. 

14. A TREASURY OF QUOTATIONS. 


For Terms and Prospectuses apply to 

T. FISHER UHWIH, 11, Paternoster Buildings, Paternoster Square, London, E.C, 



'Catalogue of Select Books in Belles Lettres, 
History, Biography, Theology, Travel, 
Miscellaneous, and Books for Children. 




T he Letters of Horace Walpole, 

Selected and Edited, with Introduction and ^^otes, by' 
CiiAKLEs OuKG Yo'tct, M A. Portraits and Illustrations 
Limited Edition of 750 copies in Tuo Vols , medium 
8\o , cloth, 33s. 


The English Novel in the Time of 

Shakespeare By J J Jussegand, Author of “English 
\V3jfaring Life” Illustrated. Pem) 8\o, cloth. The 
«ork 1$ dnidcd into sii chapters —I Before Shakespeare ; 
II. Ljlv and Ills Euphucs , III The School of Lsl) , I\^ 
Sir Philip S^dnej and the Pastoral romance ; V. Thomas 
Nash and the picturesque romance ; \'I. After Shakespeare. 


Light and Shadow: A Novel. 

Author of “ The Paradox Club.** Cro«n Svo , cloth, 6 s 


In Thoughtland and in Dreamland, 

p’EsTiRa£-KtrLi\c, Author of " Three Sisters,” •* Bib and 
Tucker,” i.c. Square imperial l6rao., cloth, 6s ; Preser 
lation Edition (uniform ssith the abore), in Box, -» 6d 
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English Wayfaring Life in the Middle 

Ages (XIVth Century). By J. J. Jusserand. Translated 
from the French by Lucy A. Toulmin Smith. Illustrated. 
Second Edition. Demy 8vo., cloth, 12s. 

This is an extremely fascinating" book, and it is surprising that several years 
should have elapsed before it was brought out in an English dress. However, we 
have lost nothing by waiting*" — Times ‘ 

\ 

Old Chelsea. A Summer-Day’s Stroll. By Dr. Benjamin 

Ellis Martin. Illustrated by Joseph 
Pennell. Second Edition. Crown Svo., cloth, 7s. 6d. 

"Dr. Martin has produced an interesting account of old Chelsea, and he has 
been well seconded by his coadjutor." — Athenceum. 

The Twilight of the Gods, RicHARb 

o Garnett, LL.D. 

Crown 8vo., cloth, 6s. 

“ If imagination and style constitute the true elixir of literary life, Dr. Garnett's 
' Twilight of the Gods ’ should live." — British Weekly. 

The Coming of the Friars, 

Augustus Jessopp, D.D., Author of “ Arcady : For Bettei, 
For Worse,” &c. Third Edition. Crown 8vo., cloth, 7s, 6d, 

Conlettls. — I. The Coming of the Friars. — II. Village Life in Norfolk Six 
Hundred Years ago. — III. Daily Life in a MedimvallMonastery. — IV. and V. 
The Black Death in East Anglia. — ^VL 'The Building-up of a University. — VII. 
The Prophet of Walnut-tree Walk. 

• For Better, For Worse. By Augustus Jessopp,D.D., 

^ * Author of “ One Generation of a Norfolk House.” 

Portrait. Popular Edition. Crown 8vo., cloth, 3s. 6d. 

" A volume which is, to our minds, one of the most delightful ever published in 
English.” — Spectator. 

The Romance of a Shop. 

Sachs,” “ A London Plane Tree, and Other Poems,” &c. 
Crown 8vo., cloth, 6s. 

“Miss Levy’s story is bright and fresh ; there is a_dash of originality in the idea 
and plenty of spirit in its execution,” — Athenmum. 
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rhp Edwar^o Garkett* ^Vjth 

me laraaox \-/lUO. PorMUofNinaLmdon. Second 
Edition. Crown 8roi» limp cloth, 3s. 6d. 


“Mr Garnetts dialo^e is often quite &s good as his description, and In 
escnption he Is singularly happy The mystery of London streets by night U 
•owerfully niggested, and the realistic force of his night pieces is enhanced by the 
ague and Schumann like sentiment that pervades them.'*— 5ir/ar<ijy Hettm 


Euph' 


Orion * of the Antique and the Medixt’al In the 

Renaissance. BjrViRNov Lee. Cheap Edition, 
in one tolume. Demy 8to., cloth, ys. 6d. 

It Is the fruit, as ei cry page testifies of sinml-*Hr ' ».« 


Studies ot the Eighteenth Century in 

Italy. By Veraon Let. Demy 8to , cloth, 7s. £d. 

'Tliesc studies show a » Ide ringe of knowledge of the subject, prrase inmti* 
'atiQR, abundant power of illustration and hearty enthusiasm. . . . The style 
if writing Iseuluvated, neatly adjusted, and matAedly cleier 5j/ari£r7/?«-»rw. 

Rpinorrt • Being Essays on Sundry ^sthtttcal Questions. By 
* Veraon Lee. Crown Svo., cloth, js. 

“This way of convening Ideas Is seryfasaaaimg, and has an effect of creating 
ettnty In the render’s mind which no other mode can equal From first to Lsst 
here is a continuous and delightful stimulation of thought 

Tiivpnrlio • A Second Senes of Essays on Sundry iEstheticil 
/ * Questions. BfVERAOvLtE. Tsso sols. Small 
crqsvn 8so., cloth, us. 

“Todiscuss It properlywouldrequiremore space ihonasiagle nomberof 'Tlie 
^eadntiy ‘ could liffonl. 

“Est agrfeible A Lre et fait pcaser.*— .t/iw/rr. 

Ralflwin • Dialogues on Views and Aspirations. ByVeRAOv 
L>aiu\viu. Demy Sso.. doth, lis. 

“ The ilulogufs are written with ... an intellectual coung; which s’'rlalc* 
rom no logical coiclus'en.’’— S«{r»ww 

DMrlir' • Eighteenth Century Idsl. By Verada Lee. 
* Square 8%o., cloth extra, js, 6d. 

*' A graceful 1 tile sketch. . . . Dmwo with full Insight Into the penod 
ImcribrtL*'— 

Introductory Studies in Greek Art. 

Dclitercd in the British Museum by Ja-h E. IIarkisow. 
With lllmtnitionr. Square imperial ifrtao., 7*. 6d. 

•Tbe test work cfiu Mod in Ergljh."— 
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The Fleet : Its River, Prison, and Ma/riages. By John 
Ashton, Author of Social Life in the Reing 
of Queen Anne,” See. With 70 Drawings by the Author 
from Original Pictures. Second and Cheaper Edition, 
cloth, 7s. 6d. 

Romances of Chiv'alry : illustrated in 

J hac-simile by John Ashton. 
Forty-six Illustrations. New and Cheaper Edition. Crown 
Svo., cloth, 7s. 5 d. 

" The result (of the reproduction of the wood blocks) is as creditable to his 
artistic, as the te-vt is to his literary, ability." — Guardian. 

The Dawn of the Nineteenth Century in 

England : A Social Sketch of the Times. By John Ashton. 
Cheaper Edition, in one vol. Illustrated. Large crown 
8vo., los. 6d. 

“ The book is one continued source of pleasure and interest, and opens up a 
wide field for speculation and comment, and many of us will look upon it as an 
important contribution to contemporary history, not easily available to others than 
close students." — Antiquary. 

Legends and Popular Tales of the Basque 

People. By Mariana Monteiro. With Illustrations by 
Harold Copping. Popular Edition. Crown 8vo., cloth, 
gilt edges, 6s. 

"In eveiy respect this comely volume is a notable addition to the shelf devoted 
to folk-lore .... and the pictures in photogravure nobly interpret the 
text.” — Critic. 


Retold from Firdusi the Persian. By 
xiClUiU xctlco. Helen ZiMMERN. With Etchings by L. 

Alma Tadema. Popular Edition. Crown 8vo., cloth 
extra, 5s. 

" Charming from beginning to end. . . . Miss Zimmem deserves^ all credit 
for her courage in attempting the task, and for her marvellous success in carrying 
it out .” — Saturday Review. 


Ry Carmen Sylva (The Queen or 
.1 ilgrim OOrrOWi Roumanla). Translated by Helen 
Z iMMERN. Portrait-etching by Lalauze. Square crown 
8 vo., cloth extra, 5s. 

"A strain of sadness runs through the delicate thought and foncy of 
of Roumania. Her popularity as an author is already _gr^t in Germany, and tnis 
little work wll win her a place in many English hearts. Stanaara. 
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Chopin, and OtJier Musical Essays. 

By Henry T, Finck, Author of “Romantic Love and 
Personal Beauty.” Crown Svo , cloth, 6 s. 

“ There are six ess.iys m this eomptet and well pnntcd volume They are all 
written with pTcot thoroughness and the interest of each one is adminbJy sustained 
throughout .’’— Journal 

'T'Up 'T'/»rnrtl/» • Sacred Poems and Private Ejaculations. 

^ * By Mr. George Herbert. New and 

fourth edition, with Introductory Essay by J. Henry 
Shortkouse. Small crown, sheep, js. 

* 4 fac-iirnlt reprint eftbe Ongtnel Edition of 1633, 

•' This chamiini; rtpnnt has a fresh value added to it by the Introductory Essay 
cl the Author of ’John logJesant.' — Atademy 

Songs, Ballads, and A Garden Play. 

By A. Mary F. Robinson, Author of" An Italian Garden.” 
With Frontispiece of Durcr’s “ Melancolia.” Small crown 
8to., half bound, vellum, 58. 

“ The romanuc ballads h 3 >e grace. ino>emeni, rossion aodstrength. ' — ■S’/ec/aiyr. 
"Marked by sweetness of melody and truth of colour —Aecdtmy 

Essays towards a Critical Method. 

Literature. By John M. Robertson. Cr. 8vo., cloth, 78. 6d. 
"His essays arc always shrewd and readable Ilts criticisms on the critics are 
enjoyable for the irony (conscious or unconscious) ttai is in them . and the book 
will not fail to please lo«rs of literature and bierary history, and to prove sugges- 
tive to the cniical '—StoUman. 

Thp T J- Aihby-Sterry, Author of 

llie i^azy iviinscrei. ..Boudoir Ballads.” Fourth and 
Popular Edition. Frontispiece by E. A. Abbey. Fcap. 
8 vo., cloth, 2S. 6 d. 

"One of theLghtestaod bnchtest wntersofTen desoa^itf " 

St Jamtft CautU. 

Carolina firlilpo-f*! *nd Her Friends. By Mrs. Alfred 
V>arOJinC ocniegei, Wnh Stecl Portrait. 

Crown 8vo , cloth, 7s. 6d, 

"Thisls asi-gularly Lnlliant, delicate and fisciaatiDg sketch— ore of tl>e most 
skTful pieces oi Lterary worknsanshipwe have see* for a lorg lime. . . . Mrs. 
^idgwici Isa wnterof very unusual equ.pn»ent, power and promive.” 

J/n/itA li’/ttfy 

Amos Kilbright: 

Svo , cloth, 3» 6tL 

•*Mr Stockton is the (pa'stnt cfhviegl 


Battles and Leaders of the American Civil 

War. An Authoritative History, written by Distinguished 
Participants on both sides. Edited by Robert U. Johnson 
and Clarence C. Buel, of the Editorial Staff of “The 
Century Magazine.” Four Volumes, Royal Svo., elegantly 
bound, 5 s. 

Lord Wolseley, in writing a series of articles in the North American Review 
on this work, sa3’s ; “ The Century Company has, in my judgment, done a great 
service to the soldiers of all armies by the publication of these records of the great 
War." 

Diary of the Parnell Commission. Ad?it1ri? 

<rom The Daily Ncfts. By John Macdonald, M A. Large 
crown Svo. 

The End of the JVfiddle A&eS* Essays and 

O Questions 

in History. By A. Mary F. Robinson (Madame Darme- 
steter). Demy 8 vo., cloth, los. 6 d. 

•' We travel from convent to palace, find ourselves among all the goodness, the 
wisdom, the tvildness, the wickedness, the worst and the best of tliat wonderful 
time. We meet with devoted saints and desperate sinners. . . We seem to have 
made many new acquaintances whom before W'e only knew by name among the 
names of history. . , We can heartily recommend this book to every onewho cares 
for the study of history, especially in its most curious and ascinating period, the 
later middle age." — Spectator. 

TpLc. • A Commentary in the Form of Essays 

* on the United States Constitution. 
By Alexander Hamilton, and others. Edited by Henry 
Cabot Lodge. Demy 8 vo., Roxburgh binding, los. 6d. 

" Tlie importance of the Essays can hardlybe exaggerated." — Glasgow Mail. 
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The Story of the Nations. 

Crown 8\o., lllostraced, and TurnUhcd with Maps and 
Indexes, each 5s. 

“L'mteressanleserlcl Hisioire desXaiions fonncrt > , , un Coiirs d hUtofre 
tmiversello d une trfra grande valcur —Jiunal dct Diijlt 
"The rcnurkable sefjcs AV» IVri Cnhe. 

“ That use/ul senes. ‘^Tht Ttnts. 

"An admirable scries. ' — Sfectjtjr 
"That excellent senes ’ -^Guardian 

"The senes is IiLcI/ to be found indispensable in every sciiool Lbrary “ 

•‘This valuable senes '—Xaneonprvtut PaU M jU C auUt. 

"Admirable senes of hisioncal monographs '—Ftha 


T>-_p By Arthur GitatAn, M.A., Author of “A Hiitory 
* of the American People," &c. Third edition. 


The Jews. 


In Ancient, Medixval, and Modern Timca. 
By Prof. J. K, Ho5mer, Second edition. 


Oermnnv Sy Rev. S. BARtNC-GouLo, Author of "Curioui 
ciiimiij'* of the Middle Ages,” ice. Second edition. 



Alexander’s Empire. 

Greece.” Fourth edition. 


The Moors in Spain. 

Mosqae,” Third edition. 


Ancient Egypt. 

Third ediuoa. 


By Canon RAWtifiof, Aathc-r ^ T>.e 
Five Great Mocarchies o' th- V.Vld." 


Hungary. 


Er Prof. Atui'ftii VAKrirr, Aether e-‘' 

“Travcii 10 Central At a." S*c^ i cd 


The Saracens: 

Asthof o'" “ Ro'se,” ££• 


Eirl.ti: Titr'- to F 

By ■* 1 ’ 

>- ^ ’ 
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Irclcinci. Hon. Emily Lawless, Authorof “ Hurrish.” 

Third edition. 

dlclldcS.. Ragozin, Author of “ Assyria,” &c. 

Second edition. 

The Goths. By Henry Bradley. Second edition. 
AsSJfriS. ! By Z£na’ide A. Ragozin, Author of “ Chaldea,” &c. 
Turkey. By Stanley Lane-Poole. Second edition. 
Holland. By Professor Thorold Rogers. Second edition. 

Mediaeval France. Gustave Masson. second 

edition. 

Persia. By S. G. W. Benja.min. Second edition. 
Phoenicia. By Canon Rawlinson. 
hledia. By Z. A. Ragozin. 


The Hansa Towns. By Helen Zimmern. 

Early Britain, 

T? ncciii hdoRFiLL, M.A., Author of a “ A Grammar 

XvU bl . Russian Language.” 

The Barbary Corsairs. »Lfror..Tr Mo^; 

in Spain,” “Turkey,” &c. 

The Jews under the Roman Empire. 

By W. Douglas Morrison, M.A. 

q 1 1 By John Macintosh, LL.D., Author of “The 

t^COtianQ. jjistory of Civilisation in Scotland.” 

(For further information^ see ^‘Nation Series" Catalogue. 
Sent to any address on application to the ‘Publisher.') 





Sir John Hawkwooh (I’Acuto). 

Translated from the Italian of John Temple-Leader and 
Guucppe Marcotti, b> Lcadcsl Scott. Illustrated. Royal 
8%o , bound tn buckram, gilt tops. Limited Edition. 
/"xtrad/roin (Wif-xu — He was hr more than thirty years one of the 
most cfTectue Nominators of Italian aflam, and in hts history— military, 

E almcat, and social— he F^ures aa a personage irhoss character and actions 
ivc nn importance mote thin sufficient to justify the simple curiosity of 
biographical erudition *' 

The Life & Times of William Lloyd 

Garrijok. From 1840 — 1879. By His Cnii-cRts, VoU, 
HI. and IV,,compIetmgthe\\ork. Portraits snd Illustrations. 
Demy 8\o , cloth, 30s 


X, Clarkson, llMiitU Mar 
I i Dyron, Sir Joan Bon ring, 


Good Men and True : 


Biographies of Workers in 
the Fields of Beneficence and 


Bencsolcticc. B) AttiAnoER H jArr, LL.D. Illustrated. 


Croiin Sio , cloth, 65. 


CosTTvrs — I Hannan SIacLeod,D D —II. Edtrard Denison —HI Ar- 
no! I Tcvtibee — IV^ohn CounglotL— V Charles Ivjnijslcy —VI. Bishoj* 
llinmncton.— vn. The Stanley* Father and boa — VIU. Thoaiai Guthrie, 
D D — IV bir Titos Salt.— X. Samuel HicisoH 


Life & Times of Girolamo Savonarola. 


By pASQUAtt ViLj-ARi, Tctmlitcd by Likoa VitLati. 
Portraits and Illustra'iQis. Two sols. Second Ediuon, 
with New Preface, Dear 8'® « cloth, 31s. 
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Anne Gilchrist : Writings. 

iifip.nrp.T iiAP.i.,\KK:;pF.:: 


Edited by 
Gilchrist. 

rrc.Cv.ory Notice by Wu.uam MicHAr.L Rossetti. Second 
'IV.cIvc Illustrations. Demy Svo., cloth, 165. 


edition 


Charles Dickens as I knew Him : 

o f t h c 

Rc-tding Tours in Gre.it Brit.iin .and .America (1S66-1S70). 
By Giop.ci; Dot.tiv. New .and chc.apcr edition. Crown 
Svn,, 55. 6d. 

*' It 'AiU V •■i.X'tne to Ml lovers of Dicken'; for Dich'nis’ov.-n sake.’’ — AfAtritum. 


Ole null • ^ Memoir, By Sara C. Bull. With Ole Bull's 
"Violin Notes " .and D.”. A. B. Crosby's “.Anatomy 
of the Violinist.” Portraits. Second edition. Crown Svo., 
cloth, ys. 6d. 


Johannes Brahms 


-A Biogr.aphic.a! Sketch. By Dr. 
Mermau Deiters. Translated, with 
additions, by Rosa Newmarch. Edited, with a Preface, 
by J. A. huLLCR Maitlamd. Portrait. Small crown Svo., 
cloth, 6:. 


The Lives of Robert and Mary Moffat. 

By their Son, Joh.v Smith Moffat. Sixth edition. 
Portraits, Illustrations, and Maps. Crown Svo., cloth, 
ys. 6d. ; Popular Edition, crown Svo., 3s. 6d.. 

" The bioKTap’icr lias done his work with reverent care, and in a straight- 
foiavartl unAfTcclcd style.” — Centenforaty Knieio. 


The German Emperor and Empress : 

The Late Frederick III. and Victoria. The Story of their 
Lives. By Dorothea Roberts. Portraits. Crown Svo., 
cloth, 2s. 6d. 

"A book sure to be popular in domestic circles ," — The Graphic. 

Arminius Vambery : mmsdr™” wS' 

Portrait and Fourteen Illustrations. Fifth and Popular , 
Edition. Square Imperial i6mo., cloth extra, 6s. 

'' 'The work is written in a most captivvating m.anncr .” — Novae Vretnya, Moscow. 

Francis Bacon (Lord Verulam).: Rg^ew'^f 

his Life and Character, with Selections from his Writings. 

By B. G. Lovejoy, A.M., LL.B. Crown Svo., hajf-bound 
cloth, gilt top, 6s. 



att^i QpJtfo0O|)P^, 



he Treasure Book of Consolation : 

For all in Sorrotv or Suficnng. Hy UisjAXfiK Okub, 
M,yl. popular Edition. Croun 8\o., cloth extra, 
gilt edges, js, 6d. 


The Questions of the Bible, 

of Scripture, With Connective Readings and Tables. 13/ 
W. CARMtLev. Dcrn> 8»o , cloth, •>. 6d. 

"The book mU be a useiul one for ibeolojons and tmifru ."— /" ireiUt AVtfr. 
"A book of peculiar value to all »bo stady t'le C 

The House and Its Builder, 

A Boot for the Doobifol. B7 Dr. S.mcil Coi. TMrd 
Edition. Snull ctoivn Sio., r'prr. n. M. ; doth, j>. 


“ Expositions.” 


By the t*tt'e Author. In Fccr 
deav 8»t.. cloth, p'ice yt. 6d. each. 


"WeKare ».tjd enougb to sVo* ©ur I 
f5d*ol full of su£t;<^tioa. ... A 


we nr if-sl ll** 
tr-ual c»-Anet-n5t es 

tl.e TvhE'ir.s tra£*-m of trs ls/ 
^ be cpc««r) 


^»^ O-i'avj.T^-. fli, 
■TkiSff !J’ r 

' n 1-** 

a*. *1..^ fjf 
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The Risen Christ ; ^^tc 

Kcv. J. Baldwin Brown, M.A. 
Second and Cheaper Edition. Crown 8vo., cloth, 3s. 6d. 

" We )invc nenin fell in rcatlinR tliere newons. spiritual, and eloquent sermons, 
liO‘.vi;rcal .a preacher has passed ^s\Xi\'’~Nonconformist. 

Christian Facts and Forces. Rcv.newman 

Smith, Author or 
“ The Reality of Faith.” New edition. Crown 8vo., 
cloth, 4s. 6d. 

"An .able and suftr:csti%T series of discourses."— AWwn/orw A/. 

"'riicsc sermons abound in noble and beautiful teaching dearly and eloquently 
c.'tprcsscd. ’ ’ — Christ ia it. 

Inspiration and the Bible : 

A Robert Horton, 

M.A., formerly Fellow of New College, Oxford, Fourth 
and Cheaper Edition. Crown 8vo,, cloth, 3s. 6d. 

" The work displays much earnest thought, and a sincere bdief in, and love of the 
Bible ." — Morning Post. 

" It will be found to be a good summaty, written in no iconoclastic spirit, but 
with perfect candour and fairness, of some of the more important results of recent 
Biblical criticisnr." — Scotsman. 


Faint, yet Pursuing. ^Lhor'of^^-How Ae m'pT; 

though Married.” Sq. imp. i6mo., cloth, 6s. Cheaper 
Edition, 3s. 6d. 

“ One of the most practical and readable volumes of sermons ever published. 
They must have been eminently hearable.’’— iPr/r/jA Weekly. 

The Meditations and Maxims of Koheleth. 

A Practical Exposition of the Book of Ecclesiastes. By 
Rev. T. Campbell Finlayson. Crown 8vo., 6s. 

"A thoughtful and practical commentary on a book of Holy Scripture wWch 
needs much spiritual wisdom for its exposition. . , . Sound and judicious 

handling." — Rock. 

The Pharaohs of the Bondage and the 

Exodus. Lectures by Charles S, Robinson, D.D,, LL.n. 
Second edition. Large crown 8vo,, cloth, 5s. 

"Both lectures are conceived in a very, earnest spirit, and are developed \rith 
much dignity and force. We have the greatest satisfaction m commending it to me 
attention of Biblical students and Christian ts\\msteTs."—LtUraty World. 



A Short Introduction to the History of 

Ancient Israel. By the Rev A. W Oxford, M.A., Vicar 
of St. Lnke’s, Berwick Street, Soho, Editor of “The 
Berwick Hymnal,” Sec. Crown 8vo , cloth, 3s. 6d. 

*' U e can testify to the great amotmt of labour u represents — LtUrory H 'orW 


The Reality of Religion. 

Brick Church, N Y. Second edition. Crown Svo., cloth, 
4s. 6d, 

‘‘A^aWeand eloquent review of the considerations on which t1 e writer iv«iv I is 
oeljelin Chnsuanity, and an impassioned statement of the strenelh of it U t Hli'f 

N r*f 

The Reality of Faith. 

in New Light.” Fourth and cheaper ethiloi). ' 

8vo , cloth, 4s 6d. 

those deci*lhtijt» t* 

t«tts which underle Chnstian faith and spiriuml IH t» ' 

oawfesutions •^Chniliait Aft 

A Layman’s Study of the Hi1|\1IkI' 

Considered in Its Literary and Secular A»|'“ “ ''' I*'""' 
Bowen, LLD Crown 8vo , cloihi ■!' l U ' 

htosiheaflily do we recommend this lllU** v«l t'" t'V 'A V\ ' 
of those Whose fail! is not yet fixed ami •.-Ml I I * ' ' '' 

ana reliance on It grows wlb their growing yr »» \ *• » 

A Critlc.l !«■(«'" 1 

Tcii.mciil n y'f,': .,.,1, M. I. N'"' 


The Parousia. 

Second Coming 
and cheaper edition, 


. ciiamciM i M*' 

Second Coming. By the Bet, }i I'. > 5, t 1 


u a soW and reverent ln»M*tc«it •• •* \i_ ..Med t 
r**ees3t of rstty passage bearing 1 1 * • l‘ ' 

I A SsIccilonorEiiir* 

The Ethic of Frcc.l.«-;« ' 

Ka.l rtA,.o.,M a. ,, 

C.mb,.dec. 

, "Are c'xracrexised by m 
f^aiJesinoiof deounelJiww 


-Ar- 
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Descartes and His School. 5/ /«cher. 

Translated from the 
Third and Revised German Edition hy J. P. Gordy, Ph.D. 
Edited by Noah Porter, D.D., LL.D. Demy Svo.’ cloth^ 
1 6s. 


"A valuable addition to the literature of Philosophy." — Scofsma?!. 

“ No gre,ner service could be done to English and American students than to 
give them a trustworthy rendering of Kuno Fischer’s brilliant expositions.” — Mind. 


. A Translation of the Apology, Crito, and Parts or 
the Phaido of Plato, izmo., cloth, 3s. 6d. 

" The translation is clear and elegant .” — Mornhig Post. 

A Day in Athens with Socrates : Translations 

-> fromthe 

Protagoras and the Republic of Plato, izmo., cloth, 3s. 6d. 

"We can commend these volumes to the English reader, as giving him what 
he wants — the Socratic . . . philosophy at first hand, with a sufficiency of e,xplana- 
tory and illustrative comment .” — Pall Mall Gazette. 



Talks witli Socrates about Life : Translations 

r r o m t ii e 

Gorgias and the Republic of Plato, izmo., cloth, 3s. 6d, 

"Areal service is rendered to the general reader who has no Greek, and to 
whom the two ancient philosophers are only names, by the publication of these 
tliree inviting little volumes. . . . Every young man who is forming a library ought 
to add them to bis collection ." — Christian Leader. 


Natural Causation. 


An Essay in Four Parts. By C, 
E. Plumptre, Author of " General 
History of Pantheism,” &c. Demy 8vo., 


Sketch of the 
cloth, 7s. 6d. 

" While many will find in this volume much from which they will dissent, there 
is in it a great deal that is deservang of careful consideration, and a great deal ilwt 
calctdated to stimulate thought," — Scotsman. 





.ur Journey to the Hebrides. 


O U. ii.l, 

and Ei-tzADtrrH Robbik's P£nn£i.u 43 Illustrations by 
Joseph Pennell. Crown 8vo., cloth, ys, 6d. 

, “ It will be easily understood that »e could not plan a route out of our 

ignorance and prejudice. It remained to choose a guide, and our choice, I 
hardly know why, fell upon Dr. Johnson.” 


Studies in the South and West, with 

^ Comments on Canada. By Charles Dudlev Warner, 
Author of “Their Pilgrimage.” Crown 8vo., los. 6d. 
Studies of Kentucky, The Slue Grass Region, New Orleans, Chicago, etc, etc. 

Ranch Life and theHuntingTrail. T„toM« 

Roosevelt, Author of “Hunting Trips of > Ranchman.” 
Profusely Illustrated. Small 410., cloth elegant, 21s. 

" It contains the highest excellence of letter-press and engraving ” — S-ttMrdj/ 


Rides and Studies in the Canary Isles. 

By Charles Eowardes. ^V|th many Illustrations and 
Maps. Crown 8vo., cloth, los. 6d. 

'An honest piece of work done hy a capable hand. 

GuatCmiK • Land of the Qucwal. By William T. 

, ‘ * Brigham. T«enty-strfull*page and Seventy- 

oine siaillcr Illustrations, Five Maps. Demy 8»o., cloth, is. 

‘'A book of labonont rrseafcb, keen oWtration. and accontte Ic'erraatJoa 
®s®t«uirg a region about which prwoasJy teartety anylhieg Vnowa." 

Ixtdt Merznrj. 

A Summer’s Cruise in tlie Waters of 

Greece, Turkey, and Russia. By Alfred Cotatet. Frontis* 
piece. Crown Sso., cloth, los. 6d. 
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The Decline of British Prestige in the 

East. By Selim Paris, Editor of the Arabic “ El-Jawaib ” 
of Constantinople. Crown Svo., cloth, 5s. 

" A perusal of his book must do the English reader good.” 

Asiaiic Quarterly Review. 


Dailf Life in India. iite- 

J trated. Crown Svo., cloth, 5s. 


"A very able hnn\."— (guardian. 


Modern Hinduism: An Account ^ the Religion and 

Life of the Hindus in JNorthern 
India. By Rev. W. J. Wilkins. Demy Svo., cloth, i6s. 
“A %’aluable contribution to the study of a very difficult subject.'* — Madras Mail. 


Central Asian Questions : Afgh^istan 

^ — China, and Central 

Asia. By Demetrius C. Boulger. With Portrait and 
Three Maps. Demy Svo., cloth, iSs. 

"A mine of \’aluable information.” — Times, 


The Balkan Peninsula. k 

1 ranslated by Mrs. Thorpe. 
Edited and ReHsed for the English Public by the Author. 
Map. Demy Svo., cloth, i6s. 

'* Likely to be very useful at tlie present time, as it is one of the best books on 
the subject .” — Saturday Revirw. 


Tuscan Studies and Sketches. 

Nook in the Apennines,” “ Messer Agnolo’s Household,” 
&c. Many Full-page and smaller Illustrations, Sq. imp. 
i6mo., cloth, I os, 6d, 

“The dcetches are of that happy land which appeal to the learned through their 
style, and to the simple through dieir subjects." — Truth.. 

T frnm Ttahr ^7 Laveleve. Trans- 

LietterS trom Itaiy. jyfrs. Thorpe. Revised 

by the Author. Portrait of the Author. Crown Svo., 6s. 

*' A rsost deh'ghtful volume." — Noneonfirmist. 

" Eray page is pleasantly and brightly written." — Times. 



(ntt0ceffaneou0 


he Letters of the Duke of Welling- 

ton to Miss J., 1834-1851 Edited with extracts from 
the Diary of the latter by Christine Terhune Herrick 
Crown Svo , paper boards, 6s 

How Men Prooose 6“"“'’" ‘"t 

1 * Answer Lose scenes from 

popular works of Fiction, collected bj Agnes Stevens, 
Square Imp i6mo , cloth, 6s , Presentation Edition, cloth 
elegant, bc^cllcd boards, gilt edges, m box, "s 6d (Uniform 
with “ How to be Happy Though Married "f 
Thu work presents a collection of extracts from the works of prominent 
novelists, showing the man> and various ways m which they treat the mtmacc 
proposal No eflort has been snared to include the widest range of authors 
*na varieties of treatment 

Knllr SketchesofDirdand Animal Life in Britain 
* By joMN Watson, Author of “A Year in 
the Fields/' Crown 8vo , cloth, 3s. 6d. 
descriptions arc so frrsh lhai they will give geouine pleasure to everyone 
0 reads them Tic book will be especially Interesting lo}oung readeu " 

Industrial Rivers of the United Kingdom. 

By various ttcll-known Experts. Wth numerous Illus- 
trations Crown Svo , cloth, 71 6d 

Chapten are not confined to the commerce and mdus’nes which 
the great nrersMhehBtory of each stream 1$ traced from the earliest 

* vs. The foundation of the trade and roanafac'orcs which dis'iignish the 

ports and districts arc noti^ ; and the improreraent of the riven and 
uart^rx, and the development of the trade and commerce, op to the latest 
r<«sib.e period, are dealt with at length. 

Crime * Its Causes and Remedy. By L. Gordon KnAirns, 

. * B A. (Lond ) Crowa Svo , clo'h, 6s 

t ? on enme and its caasea, presentiag many la cres'ieg rtatisties and 

* VI oa 5*1 Poctca’ions, rrd ruj^es'i'g remedies and a C'w sse**^ of 
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The Five Talents of Woman. ^ 

tjirls and 

Young Women. Ey the Rer. E. J. Hardy, Author of 
“How to be Happy though Married” &c. Sq. Imperial 
l6mo., cloth, 6s. 5 Presentation Edition, bevelled boards, 
gilt edges, in box, ys. 6d. 


How to be Happy though Married. 

Small crown Svo., cloth, 3s. 6d. Bridal Gift Edition, white 
vellum cloth, extra gilt, bcv. boards, gilt edges, in box,7s.6d., 

“ We strongly recommend this book as one of the best of vredding presents." 

P&ll Mall Gasetfe.. 

Manners Makyth Man.” 

J " How to be Happy 

though Married.” Popular Edition, small crown Svo 
cloth, 3s. 6d. ; imp. i6mo., cloth, 6s. 


Representative British Orations. 

r ducQons, &c., 

by Chas. K. Adams. i 6 mo., Roxburgh, gilt tops, 3 vols., 
in cloth box, 15s. The volumes may also be had without- 
box, 13 s. 6d. 


fi-rtm Toil Notes and Papers on Prison Matters. 
JULUllgb IIUIIL Jd.il. J Horsley, M.A., 

Oxon., late (and last) Chaplain of H.M. Prison, Clerkenwell, 
Second edition. Crown Svo,, cloth, 3s, 6d, 

Literary Landmarks of London. 

Fourth, revised, and cheaper edition. Crown Svo,, 
Illustrated cover, 2s. 6d . ; cloth, 3s, 6d. 


EngHsh as She is Taught. 

in our Public Schools. With a Commentary by Mark 
Twain. Demy i6mo,, cloth, 2s.; parchment, is. 

Mark Twain says : “ A darh'ng literaiy curiosity- - - . Tiiis little book ought 
to set forty miUions of people to thinking.” 

« 

Proverbs, Maxims and Phrases of all Ages. 

Classified subjectively, and arranged alphabetically. By 
Robert Christy. 2 vols., half cloth, gilt tops, 21s. 



fotr CPifbten 



addy Jake, the Runaway j 

after Dark By *‘ Uncle Reaics ” (Joel Chandler 
Harris) Many Illostraiions. Medium 410 , cloth, gilt 
edges, 6s (Uniform uith “The Brownies * ) 


When Mother was Little. ® 

* teen Full-page Illustra- 
tions by Henrv J Ford Small square 8vo , cloth, js 6d. 


The • Its Nature, Development, and Attributes 

UULLCiny . jjy Stihtard Dedicated to Sir 
John Lubbock, Bart Illustrated Fscap 8\o ,Uropcloth, is 


■®sop’s Fables for Little Readers : 

TiiuR BnooicriELD Twenty five Illustrations by Henev 
J Foao Small 410 , cloth, 5s 6 d 
*’*a thffir present shape the fable* »ho«M be' ery popuLvr among iheinnuiescf 
tte nursery, more pamcuLirly os they are illustrated »ilh nearly th rty derer 
ura'wtojsby Henry rord vihich arc laitiufullj pant'd In monochrorre. 

SfifftuA Leader 


Six Girls ^ Home Story Bj Fanme Bell Irving IIIus- 

‘ * trated by F. T Merrill. Crown Svo , cloth, 51. 
‘^eux nviln characters ore drswncare'tiDy and axil differeniiated. TV/* book 
™ truny a touch of simp'e paihos and many a iMssageof Ljhi hearted high 
*?r^a. --Scearuin 


The Brownies : Their Book. 

Ktti Ijs^ with man} new Poems and Pcturcs. 
Third and Cheaper Fdrjon. Meiiun 4 f®*» do'h, gtit 
^ges, 6s. 


New Fairy Tales from Brentano. 

by Katk Feeiucrath Kroeker, and Pictured by F. 
Carp.uthers Gould. Eight Full-page Coloured Illustra- 
liouE. Square 8vo., illustrated, paper boards, cloth back, 
55. ; cloth, gilt edges, 6s. 

*' A really charming collection of stories.”— Atj// Mall Gazelle. 

Fairy Tales from Brentano. in English by 

j ^ K..ATE Freiligrath 

Kroekcr. Illustrated by F. Carruthers Goulo. Popular 
Edition. Sq. imp. i6mo., 3s, 6d. 

“ An atlmimble translator in Madame Krocker, .and .in inimitable illustrator in 
Mr. Carruthers Gould.’’ — Tr-.tih. 


In the Time of Roses : Summers. 

1 old and Illustrated by 
Florence and Eoith Scankell, Author and Artist of 
“ Sylvia’s Daughters.” Thirty-two Full-page and other 
Illustrations. Sq. imp. i6mo., cloth, 5s. 


‘‘ A ver)' charming stor)'.”— 5rc>A;’;a/;, 
"A delightful story.” — Pur.ck, 


Prinrp PpprlpcQ • ^ Fairy-Folk Story-Book. By the 

* Hon. Margaret Collier (Madame 
Gallctti di Cadilhac), Author of “ Our Home by the 
Adriatic.” Illustrated by the Hon. John Collier. Sq. 
imp. i6rao., cloth, 5s. 

” Delightful in style and fancy,” — Scotsman. 

A volume of charming stories .” — Saturday Revir.u. 

I W3S a Child * Left Behind. By Linda 
VV lien 1 Wdb a Author of « On 

Tuscan Hills,” Sec . Illustrated. Square Svo,, cloth, gilt 

edges, 3$. 6d. 

"A finer girl’s book could not be had.” — Scotsmas!. 


The Prince of the Hundred Soups : 

A Puppet Show in Narrative. Edited, with a Preface, by 
Vernon Lee. Illustrated. Cheaper edition. Square 8vo., 
cloth, 3s. 6d. 

“ There is more humour in the volume than in half-a-dozen ordinary panto- 
mimes.” — Sfectator. 
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'T''Uo M^ct- and other Sermons for CblWren of all 

me eiras in esc, b/ the Rcv s*huel Cox, d d , 

Author of “Expositions,” Sec Cheap and Popular Edition 
Imp i6mo , cloth, 33 6d 

“These beautiful discourses were addressed to children of all ages and roust 
have found an echo inthe beartsof manyyouthfullssteQers —5/ jama's G<jtet/e 


Spring Blossoms and Summer Fruit ; 

or, Sunday Tall-s for the Children By the Rev Johk 
BvLts, of Ealing Crown 8 vo , cloth, 25 6 d 
“They are of simple and insiructnre character ■* — Dundee Ad erlutr 

Arminius Vambgry: jr "1^?, 

Introductory Chapter dedicated to the Bo}5 of England 
Portrait and Seventeen Illustrations Crown 8vo , 5s 
Wevielcome It as one of the best hooks of travel ihai our boys could have 
posslUy pbced m 0 «r hands ‘—SehMlmasler 


Bovs* Own Stories Ascott R Here, Author of 
DUyh w WXi OWfiCb. « Stone* of Young Adtenturers.” 
“Stones out of School Time,” Sec, Eight lUuitrations. 
Crown 8vo , cloth, 5$ 


•This 1$ a really aim raWe t»leeton of genuine narrative and hlstow treated 
«Uh d scretioo and skill by the author Mr Hope has not gat!«t«l ns stores 
from the h ghway 1 ot has eip ©red fat af^M in let>-braim tracts, 01 may be seen in 
hU ‘ Adreatura ofabh p-boy" and A'^nuth unoog Sava^^ea. Rrv\n 


The Adventures of Robinson Crusoe. 

Newly Edited after the Original Editioris Nineteen Illuj- 
tritions Large crown 8>o , cloth extra, 51 


Two Little Confederates. 5^ n" 

Pact, Uiih eight full 
page illuttritioni by E W Kcuclc and A C. RttraeOD 
bquarc Svo., cloth, 6f 

A stcry ><rv/rwa» Tm* Ur 



THE CAMEO SERIES. 


* * t' 
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The Lady from the Sea, . Trans- 

^ jatcc, \vi:n tac -\uthors 

;-rr:r!;-':f'n. frrr- thr Xorxvcp-an by Etr \:;ok Marx AvEnivc. 
With c*. Critic A Intro 'action by 'Entsitto Gotst. Portrait 

or tbr Atrthor n'ta .-\at,'~rnt'h. 

*■' « 

A London Plane-Tree, and Otlier Poems. 

By t!;c rate Amy Levy, A'othor of " The Romance of' a 
Shop," *' Reuben Sachs.” At. iiiuftrated by J. BrjcN-ARD 
pAf.rr.jnctr. 

Wordsworth's Grave and Otlier Poems. 

Ivv- Wtnmvtt Watjon, Author of •' The Prince's Ouesr,’’ 
Fron’irriecc. 

Sakuntala: or, Tlie Fatal Ring. 

K‘.iinv5\. Tr-anslatcd In* Sir Wjluav. Jonss. and Edited, 
with an Intrc'iuction. brT.VA. RKi-sDAVtos, Ph.D.. LL.D. 


C\pveL se'iii£sr 

TheVebatnes .-.vcr.'.ce abcut 300 pp.. sr.'.r.r. cr. Svo., limp doth, price as. each. 


Gladys Fane. Wemyss Rim. Fi.nh Edition. 
Mrs. Kei til’s Crime. By Mrs. W. K. CuFronn. 
Concernino; Oliver Knox. 


Bv G. CoLHOitE. 

Or, An American Heiress 
in Euroac. Bv W. Fsases. 


Miss Bayle's Romance ; 

Rae. , 

Isaac Flier s i^Ionew. axds.e\v deax. 

Chronicles of a Healtli Resort. By A. Hes-dhr, 

Lon-oox: T, fisher GXAITX, PAT£.E.vosr£s Soyars, E.C. 




